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YOUR FRIENDS TOO MIGHT ENJOY IT! 


While I am writing to you I wish to express my increasing pleasure 
in your little magazine. I have recommended it to several of my friends. 
One friend whom I know intimately has in turn recommended it to many 
of his friends. He remarked to me one day that every time he picked 
up The Reader's Digest he thought of me with gratitude. There is no 
other magazine which can take its place.——Dr. Walter L. Ritter, 2168 
E. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A COMMENT TYPICAL OF MANY: The seven friends to whom we 
sent The Reader's Digest last Christmas have been so pleased with it, 
and we have heard so often of it from them during the year, that we 
wish to renew their subscriptions.—California. 


I really do not see how one who had once had the benefit of this most 
useful and time-saving publication would feel that he could do without 
it.—M. F. McKenney, Financial Secy., University of Maryland. 


The idea of publishing a monthly digest of magazine articles for busy 
readers is capital. I take much pleasure in reading my daily portion, 
and in recommending the Digest to my friends.—Ralph D. Owen, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Education, Temple University, Philadelphia. 


I have every number of our valuabie little magazine beginning with 
the very first. Of course I wish to preserve them all for future reference. 
Also T feel more and more that it is a duty T owe to posterity, to take 
care of my copies of The Reader’s Digest and finally place them where 
they can be used by students in the next generation.—Mrs, Camilla B. 
Green, 910 Dewey Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


T am glad to enclose my check for another year's real joy with The 
Reader's Digest. I have been using my old copies as a good medium for 
introducing your splendid and unique magazine to my friends. If you 
have extra copies, and care to send them, I will see that they are given 
out to good advantage.—George Brewer, D.D., Grosse Pointe Memorial 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 
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Childish Americans 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (January, '26) 
Joseph Collins, M.D. 


DULT-INFANTILISM in America 
is responsible for more _ social 


maladjustment, more family dis- 


cord, and more intellectual vagrancy 
than any disease or derangement of 
mind and body. And the number of 
people thus afflicted seems to be in- 
creasing, judging from our individual 
and national conduct, our prejudices 
and beliefs, our boastings and satis- 
factions, our gregariousness and our 
restlessness. 


The child says to his companion, 
“My house is bigger than yours’—‘I 
can run faster than you can.” Carried 
into adult life, this boasting is mani- 
fest when Mr. Jones adds a wing to 
his house after his neighbor has added 
a side-porch to his own. It prompts 
such statements as “Dempsey is the 
greatest fighter the world has ever 
seen.” It makes the visitor from 
Cleveland sneer at the Cathedral of 
Chartres because both steeples are not 
identical, compare the Corniche road 
unfavorably with Lakeside Drive. We 
are loud in self-praise and laudation. 
So are children. 

And it is obvious that an individual 
carries his infirmities into his public 
life; therefore, it is not astonishing 
that the man who suffers pain because 
his house is not so large as his neigh- 
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bor’s should belong to a nation which 
becomes much wrought up when it 
discovers that it cannot have the larg- 
est airship in the world, or which 
prices itself on having the biggest city, 
the tallest buildings, the longest bridg- 
es, and the fastest automobiles. Di- 
mension, size, weight, and speed are 
the slogans of our country, and they 
compensate for ideals, for art, for true 
greatness. 


Adult-infantilism accounts for that 
self-satisfaction with which we hold 
aloof from the affairs of other nations, 
and for that self-esteem which leads us 
to believe in the superiority of our in- 
stitutions and the righteousness of our 
conduct. We have more churches than 
any country of Europe, yet we are 
swayed by religious prejudice that 
transcends the understanding of Eu- 
ropeans. We have comforts that kings 
might consider luxuries, yet it is a 
real punishment for us to stay at 
home; we have wealth and occupation, 
but little of that peace of mind sur- 
passing wealth which the Sage finds 
in meditation. 

Children do not like to carry a thing 
to its logical conclusion; they do not 
like to think at all. Grown-up Ameri- 
cans leave it to their aldermen and 
legislators, their priests and their 
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newspapers, to think for them. We 
display, to the average European, an 
ignorance or an apathy toward for- 


eign affairs which is astounding. 
Magazines or books that attempt to 
cope with this apathy receive neither 
support nor encouragement. It is only 
occasionally that even domestic poli- 
tics have any meaning. To follow the 
trend and achievements of the country 
requires maturity of mind which in- 
volves emotional maturity. This is 
what we have not got; the happy-go- 
lucky attitude is so much easier. We 
would rather play golf or go to a foot- 
ball game than vote; and we cannot 
take the time from radios and movies 
to inquire into the merit of constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Children are notoriously gregarious; 
they shun solitude. They wish to be in 
the limelight and to have the attention 
of others directed to their activities. 
The good fellowship of which we boast, 
our “rotariness,” as it were, our “club- 
iness,” is carried over to our adult life 
from early associations. 

Our childishness is most conspicu- 
ous when we are abroad; our wit banal, 
our conversation trivial, our conduct 
herdish, our thoughts superficial. Our 
aim is to be seen, heard, and envied. 
Who has not seen Americans abroad 
acting like schoolboys at their first 
party? Europeans tell us we are clever 
and resourceful, but they tell one an- 
other behind our backs that we are 
childish. 

There are few things more torturing 
to a child’s pride and self-respect than 
to be different from other children, or 
to have to dress differently. Origi- 
nality and individuality are taboo 
among children—and they seem to be 
so with us. Sometimes we have tropi- 
cal weather after the 15th of Septem- 
ber, but that does not matter, for if 
we wear a straw hat after that day 
boys will jeer and men will jibe. We 
are continually conforming to conven- 
tions that we may not suffer the op- 
probrium of being thought “unlike” 
others. And we carry this fear to 
higher realms: we regard individual- 
ity of thought and sentiment in others 
as “queer.” Our thought is standard- 
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ized because we refuse to grow up and 
think for ourselves. 

Youth is dogmatic. It takes years 
of experience, of hard knocks and 
sound thinking to reach the conclusion 
that there is some good in all evil and 
some evil in every good. To children 
things, ideas, and persons are all of 
one piece: good or bad. Tolerance is 
a virtue to which they have no access, 
and their opinions have the rigidity 
and stubbornness of the inexperienced. 

Children never remain long at one 
thing; they tire of it as soon as it has 
yielded its first glamour of novelty, 
and their attention and interest are 
directed toward the next thing until 
that, too, loses its savor. We are as 
bad as children in this respect. We 
cannot find within ourselves or within 
our books, in people or in environment, 
appeasement and satisfaction. We are 
restless because continually seeking 
for new sensations. 

We are constantly shifting our view- 
points, because we have little focus- 
ing power. A passing idea attracts our 
aitention, but we cannot concentrate 
on it. ... In no other country can 
doctrines of supernaturalism develop 
in such brief time and thrive to such 
wondrous extent. Last winter New 
Thought was the great topic of con- 
versation; this had been somewhat 
prepared for by the Coue craze, which 
mace parrots out of human beings. 
But these were as naught compared 
with the excitement caused by the 
vulgarization of Freud’s theories, over 
which the country is still exercised. 

One of the most conspicuous traits 
common to all the examples chosen in 
order to illustrate the extent to which 
we are adult-infants is that there is 
everywhere a lack of moderation, of 
measure. We take things in their ex- 
treme. We play too hard, and we work 
too hard; we condemn others, or we 
praise them beyond their merit. We 
contend that the countries of Europe 
should pay us what they owe us in 
full, or that we should wipe the debts 
completely off the slate. People are 
“hateful” or “wonderful,” and things 
are “terrible” or “marvelous.” There 

(Continued on page 619) 
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A Few Billions For Consumers 


Condensed from The New Republic (December 30, '25) 


Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


7 HY do you buy one make of au- 
W tomobile rather than another? 
You do not know, nobody in 
America knows, the real comparative 
value of your car. Broadly speaking, 
your purchase of a motor is a blind 
one.... For an expenditure of about 
a million dollars, it would be possible 
to take every type of motor car made, 
over a standardized 10,000-mile road 
test under controlled conditions. The 
figures for each make could be pub- 
lished in parallel columns, without 
comment. Just the cold figures—so 
many miles per gallon of gas and oil, 
so many failures of one kind or an- 
other, so much braking ability from 
a given speed, so much accelerating 
capacity, so much tire wear, and so 
on. In the end such a list would set 
up standards of performing excellence, 
and force persistently inferior types 
off the market. Who shall say what 
savings in scores of millions would be 
repaid to the American people? 


The great bulk of the things which 
we consumers buy are never reviewed 
by any impartial testing body. Most 
of them advance upon us from behind 
a smoke screen of advertising, from 
which the consumer learns nothing of 
comparative values. Worse, so able 
may be the psychology of the advertis- 
ing, that the consumer may be led into 
buying a markedly inferior product. 
A certain roofing-paper concern ac- 
cumulated large stocks hoping to se- 
cure government contracts during the 
War. Impartial tests found the ma- 
terial far below standard. Nothing 
daunted, the company disposed of the 
stocks to the general public through a 
nation-wide advertising campaign. 

Given time enough, and trial and 
error enough, quality will, in many 
cases, make itself felt. But consider 
the waste of this trial and error 
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method as against a permanent source 
to which we might turn for the re- 
sults of impartial tests and standards. 


The United States government has 
solved this problem some time since, 
for its own purposes, and provides a 
working model of how to do it. Each 
year the government buys some $300,- 
000,000 of products—nearly every kind 
of thing the general consumer buys, 
though in not such great variety. But 
in buying this material, the purchas- 
ing agents pay attention, not to pretty 
girl advertisements or to super-sales- 
men, but to instructions from the Bu- 
reau of Standards. MHalf-way between 
Washington and Chevy Chase, these 
great laboratories rise—magnificently 
on guard. Skilled chemists, physicists, 
engineers, in a hundred fields are pass- 
ing continually upon the relative qual- 
ity of the goods which the advertising 
agent proposes to buy. During the 
last year, the Bureau made 173,000 
tests. For an operating cost of $2,- 
000,000, it is estimated that the Bureau 
of Standards saves the government 
more than $100,000,000 every year—an 
investment which nets fifty-fold. 


For years the government had been 
buying varnish at $4.37 per gallon. 
The Bureau worked out a specification 
for varnish which costs $1.44 per gal- 
lon. The Navy alone saved $90,000 in 
buying varnish in 1923. The govern- 
ment buys fountain pen ink for $2.80 
a dozen quarts. You pay $12 to $14 
at retail for an ink which is on the 
average inferior—for you do not buy 
to specification. The government will 
buy typewriter ribbons for $1.75 a 
dozen. You must pay $8 to $10. The 
Bureau has found that calcium chlo- 
ride which is commonly used as a base 
for anti-freezing mixtures, corrodes an 
automobile radiator in about two years’ 
time. Government cars stick to alcohol 
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and water accordingly. 
using Dermax for moistening stencils, 
which costs $3.20 a gallon in whole- 
sale lots, the government uses a com- 
pound worked out in its laboratories 
which costs from 5 to 23 cents a gal- 


Instead of 


lon, and is equally good. Nor is the 
government always the sole beneficiary 
of the work of the Bureau. Recently 
it demonstrated to the cement industry 
that cotton sacks were superior to bur- 
lap sacks, with the result that the in- 
dustry will probably save $3,000,000 
annually. 

The government became suspicious 
of gasoline pumps in filling stations in 
the District of Columbia. It wanted 
to know if government cars were get- 
ting full measure. The Bureau was 
put to work. Engineers tested meas- 
urements, and found them pretty uni- 
formly short. In the state of Illinois 
alone, they calculated that consumers 
of gasoline were losing $500,000 a year 
from filling station shortages. All 
types of pumps were then tested. The 
theory of a perfect, 100 per cent pump 
was developed. Finally a specification 
was written, which if followed by a 
pump manufacturer would give him an 
error of not over one-half of one per 
cent. Certain local areas are now pro- 
tecting their citizens by requiring 
pumps made to specification; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is so protected, but 
over great areas, filling station short- 
ages are still the rule. 

Here is the simple government spe- 
cification covering the purchase of 
chocolate—best quality unsweetened: 
“To contain not more than 3 per cent 
of ash insoluble in water, 3.5 per cent 
of crude fiber, 9 per cent of cocoa 
starch, and not less than 45 per cent 
of cocoa fat per pound.” (Such choco- 
late the government buys for 15.5 cents 
a pound. We pay eround 45 cents, re- 
tail distribution costs included.) 


The total of government specifica- 
tions is something like 27,000. 

A scientist long on the Bureau’s 
staff estimates that for the $2,000,000 
spent annually in testing and research, 
a saving of at least a billion dollars 
a year would follow the release of the 
information to the public at large. The 
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invaluable data which save the govern- 
ment a hundred millions, are not avail- 
able, in a form that can be used, to 
that wider body of consumers who pay 
the government’s bills. A consumer 
can secure a specification—the choco- 
late one for instance—by writing to 
the proper government service, but he 
cannot secure the results of tests made 
on products now in the market, and 
so guide his buying. With the naked 
specification only, he must hire a chem- 
ist or an engineer to find out what 
makes, if any, meet it. Practically, 
then the specification can only help 
the large buyer. 


Now why precisely does this tech- 
nique make for savings; what wastes 
does it eliminate? When goods are 
bought to specification, quality is set; 
scientifically defined. The buyer knows 
exactly what he is getting; the manu- 
facturer knows exactly what he has to 
produce. Competition must then des- 
cend from the cloudy heights of sales 
appeals and braggadocio generally, to 
just one factor—price. Who can meet 
the specification at the lowest price? 
Down the trapdoor goes all the adver- 
tising and all the salesmanship; down 
goes the distribution overhead, and 
with it the cost of the article. 


Secondly, when competition is on 
price only, a battering ram begins to 
operate on profit margins. The manu- 
facturer who shades his profit per unit 
the most, is likely to get the order. 
Down goes the cost to the consumer 
again—the maker secures large dis- 
tribution at a small margin of profit 
per unit—the Ford-Filene idea. Both 
manufacturer and consumer profit. 


Thirdly, the manufacturing process 
itself tends to become simplified. ‘“Spe- 
cial features,” fancy packages, drop 
out of the picture. One can produce 
in large units. Thus the concern 
which now makes the government’s 
ink has divested itself of all snappy 
executives and expensive trappings, 
and in a plain but well lighted loft 
in New York, bends all its energips 
to making good ink, day in and day 
out, with no fear cf seasona! fluctua- 
tions during the present contract. Less 

(Continued on following page) 
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romance perhaps, but more sound 
workmanship. With the drop in man- 
ufacturing costs, down goes the price 
again. 

Fourthly—and this is of utmost im- 
portance—the consumer no longer has 
to protect himself by paying the high- 
est price, fearing that cheaper grades 
will be adulterated, or go wrong. He 
buys for a specific purpose. Govern- 
ment research finds that for many uses 
reworked wool has better wearing qual- 
ities than all-virgin wool. It finds that 
certain limestones make better build- 
ing material for specific uses than 
sandstones—thus upsetting an ancient 
dogma. If and when the consumer can 
be guaranteed by test and specification 
that the cheaper grade meets his pur- 
pose as well or better, down goes the 
price again. 

Fifthly, buying to specification elimi- 
nates all possibility of deliberate adul- 
teration. It drives the specious, the 
jerry-built, the actively hurtful from 
the market. In the aggregate this too 
will operate to lower prices by elimi- 
nating waste. 

Now we are in a position to see why 


the government can buy materials at 
only a fraction of the cost which the 
general consumer must pay. The gov- 
ernment secures a certain, and on some 
goods a unique advantage, to be sure, 
because it buys in large quantities, 
but over and above this factor, are 
the five channels of saving enumer- 
ated above. When a specification cut 
the cost of varnish from $4.37 to $1.44, 
the saving had nothing whatever to 
do with quantity purchases. It was 
due to the debunking process alone. 


There are billions to be won if the 
consumer—both ultimate and _ inter- 
mediate (like the cement industry)— 
can follow the example of the federal 
government in purchasing material. 
Information as to comparative quality 
—as exemplified in testing automobiles 
—is one arm of the technique; buying 
to specifications which flow from tests 
and research is the other. Who shall 
conduct the tests, and what are the 
practicable possibilities of making the 
method available to the general con- 
sumer, will be considered in a subse- 
quent article. 


Childish Americans 


(Continued from page 616) 


is no middle-ground where good and 
evil mingle and blend, and make for 
thought and perspective. We are a na- 
tion of people whose emotional quali- 
ties are not measured against corre- 
sponding intellectual possessions and 
we display the former to the detriment 
of the latter. It was not always so; 
it is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. It is a corroding result of our 
colossal and too easily won prosper- 
ity. What if we should have to dis- 
tribute our money that we may rid 
ourselves of this recently acquired in- 
firmity? 

Why does our mental equipment and 
emotional endowment compare unfav- 
orably with that of our parents and 
grandparents? There is scarcely a 
man in this country, with one notable 
exception, who is carrying on as his 
distinguished father or grandfather 
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did in lighting the world, in building 
its railroads, in diversifying its com- 
merce, in transforming our resources 
into capital. There is a reason for 
this. Parents in their love and in their 
imbecility have thought that it made 
for the welfare of their sons and 
daughters to spare them the trials and 
hardships that they themselves en- 
dured. 

Good blood ought not to peter out in 
one or two generations, and it does not 
in any country save our own. There 
is something, apparently, in this land 
of the free that is capable of destroying 
the fine fiber of personality, of disin- 
tegrating the higher moral faculties, if 
allowed to envelope the growing child. 
For lack of a more specific name it 
may be called parental over-solicitous- 
ness. 

It is the way the past generation has 
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brought up its children spiritually and 
materially, and the way the present 
generation is bringing up its own that 
is responsible for our personal and na- 
tional infantilism. Parents and teach- 
ers pay as little attention to their chil- 
dren’s emotional development as they 
do to their vocalization or their car- 
riage—that is, none at all. Then they 
are astonished that their children do 
not realize that “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” and that they do not speak 
melodiously, or walk gracefully. 


There is only one way to facilitate 
emotional maturity: provide the adol- 
escent with cares and responsibilities. 
On the other hand, there are many 
ways to facilitate emotional immatur- 
ity, and the most effective is to wrap 
the budding emotional soul in the cot- 
ton-wool of paternal-oversolicitude. 


One of the reasons this country had 
a Washington and a Lee, a Franklin 
and a Lincoln, an Emerson and a Tho- 
reau, a Poe and a Whitman, a Vander- 
bilt and a Vail is that they were not 
brought up in hothouses; they were 
not swaddled in silks and furs. Their 
colds did not cause parent-panics; they 
were not rushed to the mountains or 
the sea when the sun grew hot, or to 
Florida when the days grew cold. They 
were allowed to meet the hazards of 
liie, and made to rely in a measure on 
their own invention to surmount them. 
They had to face the problems which 
God or man, fate or accident set them. 
But today we solve them for our chil- 
dren, and then we wonder or weep 
when our children cannot solve those 
problems which present themselves 
after they have flown from the nest. 


While we witness the abolition of 
social distinctions the world over, and 
vaunt our democratic disregard of 
birth and privilege, we say to our sor 
or daughter, “Don’t play with so and 


so, dear, he is not ‘nice’.” Or we say 
to each other, “You know, Julia and 
Charles can’t live in Sandown; their 
children will have no one to associate 
with.” 


We shelter our children until their 
twelfth year from all outside influences 
that we can thwart, and even then we 
strive to keep their contact with the 
world very limited. During this plas- 
tic age they are studiously kept from 
contacts, environment, and experience 
that would stimulate their emotional 
growth and invigorate it. Then we 
are astonished that many of them are 
punies, parasites, perverts. 


Jealousy, cruelty, alcoholism are as 
naught compared with Adult-infantil- 
ism as a wrecker of marriage. “My 
daughter, you know, is such a child,” is 
the customary admonition of the 
mother to her new son-in-law. The 
speech I heard oftenest from women 
during my professional life was, “You 
see, I knew very little about life, its 
entailments and responsibilities, when 
I married. My mother did not tell me 
anything.” Parents who think they 
can buy character for their children 
from nurses and teachers harbor a de- 
lusion from which flows the unpardon- 
able sin: bringing children into the 
world and then neglecting to orient 
them on the roadway of life.... 


The die is cast, but we need not des- 
pair. Recognition and detection of the 
malady are half the cure. Materially, 
we have made great strides in the 
past hundred years. But we may have 
more legitimate cause for pride when 
other nations no longer regard us as a 
conglomeration of business wizards, 
unbeatable polo-players, peerless cup- 
defenders, whose days are given over 
to making money and whose nights 
are devoted to listening to the Ameri- 
can eagle shriek our praises. 








Bound copies of The Reader’s Digest make a volume 
of unusual interest and lasting value. Heavy buckram 


binders holding 
postpaid. 


2 copies are sold at cost price, $1.50 
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Crime in the Home of Friends—2 


Condensed from Collier's, The 
William G. 


RIGADIER GENERAL SMED- 
LEY D. BUTLER was granted a 
leav2 of absence from the Marine 

Corps to act as Director of Public Safe- 
ty for Philadelphia. If he did nothing 
else during his two years of trying to 
enforce literally the laws of Philadel- 
phia, he did it and all the other large 
cities of America the favor of showing 
up the ridiculousness of having laws 
that most of us citizens don’t take any 
too seriously. 


A magistrate is a local official whose 
court covers certain territory in the 
town. If the magistrate dismisses 
a case brought by the police, that ends 
the case. Magistrate Frank W. Neff, 
who sits in the district where the Kil- 
ker boys and Moses Weinbeck run 
gambling houses, almost invariably, so 
the record shows, turns the gamblers 
loose after a police raid. So does Mag- 
istrate John F. Dugan. 


For over a third of a century Rose 
Hicks, Philadelphia’s leading pander, 
infamously was a servant of vice and 
mysteriously escaped punishment. 
“Politicians are behind her,” whispered 
Philadelphia. “You can’t get her into 
a cell,” boasted the underworld. The 
other evening General Butler tried to 
get her into a cell. After a midnight 
raid Rose Hicks and two of her girls 
were rushed off to the celi-room in the 
city hall. But within a few minutes a 
“division leader” of an underworld dis- 
trict came to the cell-room and asked 
to see the charges against the women. 
He went out. About an hour later 
magistrate Joseph M. Perri entered the 
police station and signed papers which 
took the women out of the hands of 
the police. They had been in cells— 
but not over one hour. The mystery 
of Rose Hicks’ immunity was cleared 
up. Politicians were behind her. 
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National Weekly (Dec. 5, '25) 
Shepherd 


Nearly all of the 30 magistrates al- 
most invariably dismissed arrested 
proprietors of “‘speak-easies.” Out of 
6080 arrests in speak-easies in 1925, 
up to the end of August, there had been 
only 212 convictions in court. Though, 
at this writing, Butler is raiding an 
average of 30 saloons a day, convic- 
tions are rare. 


“T don’t know how many thousands 
of speak-easies there are in Philadel- 
phia,” he told me. ‘We keep smashing 
them up, but the courts set the ac- 
cused free. We arrested one flagrant 
violator three times in six hours, but 
the magistrate set him free each time.” 

The time came—and is still here— 
when Butler’s department did not dare 
to go to the offices of some of the mag- 
istrates to seek warrants for entrance 
to houses of prostitution, speak-easies 
and gambling houses. “Someone in 
these offices would tip off the vice- 
mongers that we were coming,” said 
Butler. 

In September, 1924, during his first 
year, when the magistrates and other 
officials were not so desperately op- 
posing him, Butler made 440 speak- 
easy arrests; there were 84 convictions. 
If you don’t think Philadelphia has 
gone crooked in certain official circles 
on the matter of booze, consider the 
same record for September, 1925. 
With 1081 speak-easy arrests there 
were only two convictions! 


The politicians were on the job. 


Philadelphia is divided into 48 
wards; each ward is cut up into divi- 
sions. The man who can control the 
most votes for the political crowd in 
any division is the man who is the 
political leader of that division. He 
has great power and an easy living. 

The political ability of a division 
leader—and remember that this goes 
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for politicians in your own city as 
well—depends not so much on whether 
or not he can carry an election on 
election day, but whether or not, on 
primary election day, he can secure 
the primary nomination on the party’s 
ballot of any man his superiors name. 


A division leader in Philadelphia— 
and again this applies to such politi- 
cians in all great cities—doesn’t want 
a lot of citizens to go to the polls on 
primary election day. You never hear 
him yelling to citizens in his district, 
“Go to the primaries.” He wants only 
his own henchmen to go to the prim- 
aries to vote for the man that he has 
been ordered to put on the ticket. 


The fewer the votes, the easier his 
job. In order to have voters who will 
obey his orders this division leader 
must grant political favors in his di- 
vision. He must secure protection, if 
possible, from the police, for prostitu- 
tion, gambling, bootlegging and all vice 
and crime, for these give votes and 
money to the party leader. 


“If the police won't give him this 
protection, so that he can deliver his 
division for the gang on primary elec- 
tion day, he goes to his political bosses 
and complains against the police,’ But- 
ler explained to me. “Says the police 
are breaking ap his political organiza- 
tion. 


“That’s why,’ explained Butler, “a 
political organization always wants to 
control a police department.  Politi- 
cians can keep their organization go- 
ing at full blast if they’re only able to 
force the police to grant favors to 
criminals. Criminals have a financial 
interest in politics which decent citi- 
zens never have.” 


The police reporters of the Fhila- 
delphia newspapers who sit in Butler’s 
private office with him tell me that the 
time came at last when Butler's for- 
mula for ejecting a favor-asking poli- 
tician was, “Get the hell out of here 
and don’t you ever come back!” 


After half a year Butler discovered 
that juries, selected by Sheriff James 
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A. Carey, an old Penrose politician, 
were not supporting the drive for 
cleanness and safety in Philadelphia. 
Criminals were set free by juries— 
returned to crime. He put detectives 
on a list of jurymen. He discovered 
that the foreman deeply intrenched in 
politics had once been convicted of a 
crime and sent to prison for a long 
term. 


“How long were you in prison?” this 
foreman of the jury was asked by the 
court during the investigation. 


“Not 15 minutes,” he boasted. ‘They 
took me to the penitentiary with a 
bunch of prisoners, and when I got in 
one of the jailers pointed toa side door 
and said, ‘Beat it.’ So I came back to 
Philadelphia.” 


That jury, collected through political 
influence, was dismissed before it had 
a chance to serve. Some of Butler’s 
few trusted detectives uncovered other 
rotten juries. Butler discovered, be- 
yond any doubt, that some of the poli- 
ticians that he had kicked out of his 
office were controlling some of the 
jury-forming agencies of the city. 


“It got at last, around City Hall,” 
said Butler, “so that I couldn’t tell 
what officials were on the side of de- 
cency or on the side of criminals.” 


Crimes of violence have been re- 
duced almost two-thirds in Philadel- 
phia in Butler’s time, owing to the 
absence from the city of violent crim- 
inals. 


“The politicians wanted me to make 
Phiiadelphia safe, but they didn’t want 
me to make it decent,’ Butler said. 
“They thought that, if I made Phila- 
delphia safe, the citizens would cease 
worrying and would not demand de- 
cency.... ‘Leave vice alone and take 
care of crime,’ is the advice I’ve often 
received from eminent citizens. They 
don’t seem to know thet vice is a 
general disease and that violent crime 
is only a manifestation of this disease. 
No city can be content with vice these 
days and expect to be safe from violent 
crime.” 
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The Man Who Smashed Fall’s Ring 


Condensed from The Dearborn Independent (December 26, ’25) 


William L. Stidger 








Willizm G. Shepherd, in the 
leading article in The World’s 
Work, May, 1924 [Reader’s Digest, 
June, 1924], told the dramatic 
story o° Carl Magee. Because of 
its significance the story = ap- 
pears in The Digest again, with 
a subsejyuent chapter added. 








ARL MAGEE is a quiet-voiced 

man. When I interviewed him, 

I found it hard to believe that I 
was talking with a man who had been 
the storm center of a nation’s fight 
for freedom of the press, and the rights 
of the common people; a man who had 
smashed the Fall political machine, a 
strongly entrenched ring backed by 
the assets of one of the richest oil 
companies on the face of the earth. I 
could hardly conceive of this man 
having fought with his fists, battling 
his way through unfair trials, suffer- 
ing personal assaults time and again, 
jailed and bruised; now under indict- 
ment for murder because a stray shot 
from his gun in an unprovoked alter- 
cation and assault killed a boy who 
was trying to help him. 


“We had lived in Tulsa for years 
before I got into this Fall fight,” 
Magee told me. “We had to go to 
Albuquerque for my wife’s health. I 
don’t care much about anything but 
my wife and children, so we gave up 
everything and moved.” 


I learned from his brother, a 
Methodist minister in Kansas City, 
what the “everything” really meant. 
Carl Magee had a large part in 
starting the school system in Tulsa. 
He was president of the Y. M. C. A. 
He was on the school board from 
the time the system had seven teachers 
until it had 100 teachers. He was al- 
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ways on the board of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He taught a men’s Bible 
class in Tulsa for years. 


Then started the story that the 
American people should know. 

What was Magee to do in Albu- 
querque? Buy a newspaper, and try 
out some ideas he had been working 
around in his head. Tell the truth in 
it and see how it would work. 

Curiously enough he bought his first 
newspaper from Albert B. Fall, of 
Three Rivers, New Mexico. Fall has 
had many an hour to regret that sale. 


The Albuquerque Morning Journal, 
Magee learned, had been purchased by 
a group of New York railroad men for 
the one purpose of electing Albert Fall 
to the United States Senate. With that 
little task successfully completed, they 
didn’t have any further interest in the 
paper. 


“It cost me $115,000 to get that paper 
and $25,000 of the money went to Fall 
himself. I had to borrow from the 
banks to swing the deal,” said Magee. 


“Fall was anxious that I should get 
a good start as an editor so he told me 
the inside dope on the political situa- 
tion in New Mexico. He told me that 
New Mexico was two-thirds Spanish- 
speaking; that the juries are made up 
nine-tenths of Spanish-speaking per- 
sons that in a trial all English-speaking 
witnesses must have an interpreter to 
convey their testimony to the jury; 
that most white men, ‘even a white 
editor’ if he gets into trouble, have 
to be tried by a Spanish jury. There 
was a curious threat about this state- 
ment of Fall’s. He told me that the 
whole political ring was in New Mexi- 
co, based on the old Spanish Don sys- 
tem. New Mexico, he explained, had 
been preempted by these Spanish Dons 
who had kept the peons and Indians 
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in subjection for years. 
tain water holes in New Mexico and 
the man who controls these water holes 


There are cer- 


controls the votes, for the common 
people must have water. 


“‘*Aand just as the Dons control the 
voters, so we control the Dons,’ Fall 
said. ‘We have learned how. We do 
just as we please in this state.’ 

“Needless to say, I went away from 
that interview disgusted with Albert 
Fall and the system of political dis- 
honesty and exploitation of the people 
of New Mexico. I resolved that I 
would expose this iniquity to the world 
if it killed me—and it has nearly 
killed me several times. 


“T had hardly got the paper in my 
own hands when I attacked the man- 
agement of the land office because it 
was not run honestly. The end and 
aim of that land office was to help the 
political machine. 


“‘Fall will get you if you don’t 
watch out,’ said some friends. They 
had hardly given me this warning 
when Fall himself roar: J into my office 
like a New Mexico cyclone. He 
banged one of my editorials down on 
my desk and shouted ‘You lay off this! 
You lay off this!’ 


“I told him to mind his own busi- 
ness; that the paper was no longer his. 

“‘That’s all right. But you lay off 
of this land office or you'll be smashed 
to bits—just as if a train had run 
over you!’ 

“I knew that I was in for a real 
fight. But I did not know what a cut- 
throat crowd I was battling. I didn’t 
know that they would stop at nothing; 
that murder was a favorite weapon; 
and that imprisoning a man with a 
crowd of Mexicans and having his 
eyes gouged out was one of their pet 
stunts; since it could be covered up 
by reporting that this gentle accident 
had happened in a jail brawl. The 
full truth of it came sooner than I 
expected. 

“One night I was driving in my ma- 
chine when a man with a rifle stepped 
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up and stopped me. I thought he was 


an officer. 
“‘Come with me, you —— skunk!’ 
“I didn’t move but said: ‘Are you 
an officer?’ 
“*Come on or I'll fill your —— hide 


full of holes’.” 


And at that minute another auto- 
mobile came swinging areund the 
curve. 

“The fight was on all right and I 
was hounded at every turn. I kept 
up my running fire of editorials. One 
day I took my little daughter who was 
then 11 to see the capitol building in 
Santa Fe. As we walked through the 
capitol building a big husky fellow, 
employed in the building, without 
warning hit me on the jaw. I sailed 
in. Nobody tried to stop us for every- 
body there knew what he was trying 
to do and who had told him to do it. 
That time I got the best of it—but nct 
in the rest of the fights. 

“They tried to ‘get’ me through the 
banks. They knew that I had bor- 
rowed heavily. Once notice came from 
the bank that a note I had for $60,000 
would not be renewed. I went to my 
subscribers, told them that the gang 
was trying to shut me up and now 
had got at me through the banks. 1 
took my troubles to the people like 
this five different times, asked them 
to buy bonds at $250 each, and every 
time they saved me from the banks. 

“Fall was back of this attempt to 
foreclose. He had promised to smash 
me, but he didn’t succeed that time 
because the people stood by me. They 
felt that at last they had a champion. 
Five editors had been crushed pre- 
ceding me. 


“I didn’t state things in a general 
way; I made them specific. I said: 
‘Mr. (naming him by name) has 
embezzled $3000 of the state’s money 
and I can prove it!’ That gave the 
people confidence in me.” 

Then came the big climax in the 
Teapot Dome scandal. 
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“This fellow Fall had already talked 
to mein a childlike way about every- 
thing. He told me about the political 
ring ard how they managed it. Then 
he proceeded to tell me that he was 
broke; that he was glad to sell the 
paper and get his share. That was 
when I bought the paper. Again in 
1920 he told me that he was broke. 
He told me that he had unpaid taxes 
on his ranch which were in arrears 
some years. He even went so far as to 
tell me lx must get out of the Senate; 
that it wis too expensive for him. 

“Then ate in 1922 it was known that 
Sinclair 1ad come to Three Rivers in 
his speciel car. 

“Early in 1923, Fall paid off his 
arrears in taxes, got two high-priced 
automobilks, and put about $90,000 into 
improvements on his ranch. You 
know you can’t put in a big electric 
water plant withovt the neighbors 
knowing about it and talking about it. 

“These rumors started me to work. 
I had the idea that something had 
been pulled off at Three Rivers as a 
result of the visit of that private car. 
Something was also being pulled off 
in Washington as well as at Three 
Rivers. My suspicions deepened when 
suddenly Fall went into the Cabinet. 

“It is now a matter of record that 
Fall took up the matter of the lease of 
the Teapot Dome Naval reserves as 
soon as he got into office and I kept 
hammering at this thing long before 
it broke in Washington. I had heard 
rumors about a satchel with money in 
it. I kept talking about that satchel. 
I kept hirting at Teapot Dome and 
asking who was going to get the lease 
before the investigations began in 
Washington. We knew about it down 
there. 

“I went to Washington and informed 
the Senators that in 1920 Fall told 
me he was broke, but that since he had 
gone into the Cabinet he had spent 
over $200,000 on his ranch. Then I 
said to them: ‘I wonder where he 
got the money?’ 

“Before they called me, Senator 
Walsh was asking whether it was ad- 
visable to lease the Teapot Dome to 
a private corporation. I wired him 
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and said, ‘That’s not the question to 
ask! Ask if it is honest; find out if 
it is a crooked deal.’ That started 
the investigation on a different phase.” 

But the last chapter of this man’s 
fight has been the most intense. 

“One morning in June, 1923, a Span- 
ish-looking husky walked into my 
newspaper office in Aubuquerque and 
said, ‘I’m a deputy sheriff and I have 
been sent to take you to Las Vegas. 
I have a warrant for your arrest for 
criminal libel!’ 

“I looked at the warrant and saw 
that I was accused of libel because I 
had written of a certain judge who 
lived in San Miguel, 120 miles away. 
I wrote that he had grown too accus- 
tomed to old methods to see anything 
wrong in what had happened. I was 
referring to the Fall case.” 

Magee was warned that he was not 
to write anything about his trial. But 
every day he wrote an article calling 
the proceedings unjust and illegal. 

The Spanish-speaking jury, following 
the judge’s orders, brought in a ver- 
dict of “guilty” within a few minutes 
and the judge imposed a sentence of 
18 months in the penitentiary and a 
fine. Immediately following this sen- 
tence Magee was put on trial again 
before the same judge for contempt 
of court. 

“I was put on the witness stand. The 
lawyer asked me if I still said that 
the judge who was trying me was cor- 
rupt and I said, ‘He is!’ When the 
second trial was over he sentenced me 
to another year in jail and a fine of 
$4050.” 

“What happened then?” I asked. 

“The governor immediately pardoned 
me and made a statement that the 
proceedings at Las Vegas were a blot 
on the state and a disgrace to all good 
people. 

“I have nothing against Judge Dan 
Leahy in private life. But I criticized 
his public acts and I started a move- 
ment to defeat him at the elections 
and we licked him good. 

“During the trial they put me in 
jail. My friends, the cowboys, were 
afraid for me. One little stunt the 
politicians had was to throw a man 
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in jail overnight among a lot of Mexi- 
cans. They arranged it so that a fight 
would come about and the victim would 
have his eyes gouged out, and the poli- 
ticians would tell the newspapers that 
nobody was to blame; it was just a 
fight in the jail.” 

Five hundred cowboys accompanied 
Magee to jail and told the sheriff that 
if anything happened to Magee, if he 
even received a scratch, they would tear 
the jail to pieces and the sheriff would 
answer to them. They brought him his 
meals to avoid any mischance. They 
posted guards around the jail all night 
to be sure that nothing happened to 
him and every hour Magee would call 
out, “I’m all right boys!” 

His prison doors were left open. He 
thinks that probably this was to tempt 
him to try to escape; that would give 
his enemies a chance to shoot him as a 
fugitive. 

Magee was pardoned by the governor. 
Then the governor wanted Magee to 
serve on the board of directors of the 
insane asylum. 

“If he goes on that board I'll stamp 
his life out!’’ Leahy was reported to 
have said. 

“That put me in a place where I had 
to go on,” said Magee. “It meant that 
I had to visit Las Vegas every time 
there was a meeting. Judge Leahy 
lived there. The governor knew there 
was danger, but he said, ‘I’ve got to 
have a man with courage to straighten 
out the affairs of that asylum. You're 
the man.’ 

“‘If I go to Las Vegas with Judge 
Leahy’s threat hanging over me, [I'll 
have to have permission to carry a gun 
for self-protection,’ I told the governor. 

“IT had never carried a gun before, 
during all my trouble. I went to four 
board meetings and nothing happened. 
But one night when I started out my 
daughter Gertrude wanted to go with 
me. I was climbing into the auto- 
mobile when Gertrude said, ‘Daddy, do 
you have your gun with you?’ 

“I told her that I did not have it; 
that Leahy had had time to get over 
his hard feelings and that I didn’t 
think I would carry the gun any more. 
She insisted upon going back into the 
house for it. We were stopping at the 
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Meadow Hotel. I felt so safe in that 
hotel that when I came in I would 
always throw my gun on the tézble be- 
fore going downstairs to eat. But on 
this particular day 1 kept it in my 
pocket. 


“IT had eaten my supper end was 
being interviewed by a girl reporter 
of a local paper. We were sitting on 
a big sofa in the middle of the lobby. 
Suddenly Leahy walked in. There 
were several women in the lobby and I 
never dreamed he would attack me. 
But he started walking tovard me. 
Suddenly he turned and hit me on 
the side of my head and knocked me 
to the floor. The gun which ] had held 
in my pocked fell to the floor. Then 
Leahy started to kick me. He kicked 
me in the face and all over my body. 
l was semi-conscious only, but was 
awake enough to see that gun lying 
on the floor. I reached for it and shot 
Leahy through the arm, but one of 
the stray bullets hit a young man who 
had been trying to save me from 
Leahy’s asault. He had twice jumped 
on Leahy, who is a big six-footer, and 
had been shaken off. The lad received 
a shot. It killed him instantly. 


“T am out on bail for murdering 4 
man who was trying to save my life. 
Up to that night the fight was a merry 
one and I rather liked it. But from 
that hour it has been terrible. If I 
can get one man on the jury who can 
speak and understand English I will 
be doing well. The district judge will 
be Spanish, the prosecutor will be 
Spanish and the sheriff will be Span- 
ish.” 

“What happened to Leahy?” I asked 
him. 

“Nothing! Nothing will ever happen 
to him by the act of man, unless the 
state attorney-general goes in and 
forces an indictment before the grand 
jury.” 

It seems to me that this is the most 
remarkable fight for decency ana honor 
in politics; for freedom of the press; 
and righteousness in public thinking 
that I have ever listened to. I think 
the nation should know the story. It 
is the explanation of much that is 
obscure in the Teapot Dome scandal. 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine (January, '26) 


William Lyon Phelps 


N acertain New Year’s Day in 

the 20th century I entered the 

city of Munich. The sky was 
cloudless the air was crisp, and in the 
strong sinshine the holiday groups 
were fullof animation, as in the second 
act of Faust. Military bands were 
playing; ndeed, the whole atmosphere 
seemed ftll of music and laughter. I 
had an indescribable feeling of buoy- 
ant happiness; and although Munich 
and its people were almost unknown to 
me, I felt like an exile who at long 
last had returned home. 

With a brief Italian interlude, I re- 
mained in Munich seven months; the 
charm of the first impression steadily 
deepened. Outside of America, it be- 
came my favorite town; and if I had 
not been able to live in the United 
States I should have chosen Munich 
over any other place on the globe. Its 
advantages were many; I will mention 
a few. 


One characteristic remains a mys- 
tery. Munich was about the same size 
as Boston, and yet there were com- 
paratively ‘ew people on any street. I 
hever saw the sidewalks crowded. 
Where were all these hundreds of 
thousands of people? After dark the 
place was as quiet as a village in Ver- 
mont; the cafes and resorts were bril- 
liantly ligtted within, but there were 
no grandiose or flamboyant entrances. 


Everythiag in Munich I wanted to 
see was within walking distance. The 
Court Theetre, the Residenz Theatre, 
The Playhouse, the Art Galleries, the 
English Garden, the University, the 
State Library, were all within ten 
minutes on foot. The tennis courts 
were in the heart of the city; the golf 
links was ten minutes by trolley. 


Munich seemed to be arranged for 
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the convenience of the average person, 
not for the pleasure of a leisure class. 
Grand opera always began at six 
o’clock; it was usually over at ten; it 
was a very long opera that extended 
toward eleven. Playhouses began their 
performances at seven or seven-thirty, 
and concluded not later than nine-thir- 
ty. Both opera and theatre were re- 
garded not as luxuries, but as neces- 
sities; they were given for people who 
would have to rise at the usual hour 
on the next morning, and do the regu- 
lar day’s work. The result was that 
during all the weeks in Munich, I 
averaged five nights and two matinees 
at the theatre or opera, and never felt 
fatigue. 

Furthermore, at the Munich theatres 
the playgoer wastes not a moment. 
The time when the performance will 
begin is previously announced, the one 
“long pause” between the acts is ad- 
vertised, and the time of closing; all 
three events take place exactly ac- 
cording to schedule. 

Although Bavaria was a kingdom, 
I have never known a more demo- 
cratic community; one could go to the 
opera in evening dress or in golf 
knickers without attracting attention. 
All the theatres were repertory the- 
atres with the bill constantly chang- 
ing; so that one could hear standard 
and modern plays both native and 
foreign. The actors were engaged for 
long terms; one actor in 1904 told me 
he had just signed a contract engag- 
ing his services until 1919! This gave 
him a chance to have a home, educate 
his children, and perform the duties 
of citizenship. At afternoon teas and 
social functions, one met the actors and 
opera singers as a matter of course; 
they were as much a part of the social 
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life of the city as were professors or 
public officials. 


The opera singing at six and the 
theatre at seven had other advantages 
besides time: one did not attend stuffed 
with a soggy dinner, but with body and 
mind alert. 


This is the way I spent an average 
day during my long sojourn. I rose 
at seven, and after the Continental 
breakfast, I spent the morning in 
work, studying, writing, and attend- 
ing lectures at the university; in the 
afternoon I played golf, tennis, or 
went skating in the English Garden, 
according to the season; at five I had 
tea, with those delicious sugared rolls 
called Schnecken; at six to the opera, 
or at seven to the theatre; after the 
performance to a cafe, where in the 
cheerful, brightly lighted room, we 
had a hot supper, glorious Munich 
beer, delightful conversation. By 
eleven I was in bed. It was thus pos- 
sible, day after day, to study and work, 
to have plenty of outdoor exercise, to 
hear a fine play or great music, to enjoy 
a convivial supper, and to lead a godly, 
righteous, and sober life. 


The people of Munich were indescrib- 
ably friendly. I have never known a 
place where every one seemed so hap- 
py and so demonstrative. They had 
immense enthusiasm for everything, 
from a ham sandwich to a Bach fugue. 
Life in Munich was cheap financially 
but rich in the things of the spirit.... 


The average autobiography is not 
nearly so disappointing as the average 
novel; and the reason should be evi- 
dent. Among recent life-histories 
worth reading, I recommend Herbert 
Quick’s One Man’s Life, Brand Whit- 
lock’s Forty Years Of It, J. B. Bishop’s 
Notes and Anecdotes of Many Years. 


I had the pleasure of meeting this 
week Mr. Richard Curle, the intimate 
friend and-official biographer of Joseph 
Conrad, who is his literary executor, 
who knew him as well as any man could 
know him, and who was with him on the 
day he died. Mr. Curle promises short- 
ly to publish a collection of Conrad’s 
letters, which should be the literary 
event of the year 1926. According to 
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Mr. Curle, Conrad was one of tie best 
letter-writers who ever lived. ide was 
certainly one of the best of men, and 
out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. ... Mr. Curk shows 
how every one of Conrad’s rovels is 
connected with a definite phce, and 
how every tale he wrote is founded 
on fact. 

H. G. Wells has done it again. Chris- 
tina Alberta’s Father is a brilliant 
novel, as full of real people as Tono- 
Bungay. The artist and novelist have 
triumphed over the preache’ and re- 
former, and we have a bock of dis- 
tinction, filled with observation, wis- 
dom, and humor. 


It is good news that a iandsome, 
complete edition of Stevenson is at 
last available at a price that places it 
within the means of the average book- 
buyer. Everybody needs Stevenson, 
and nearly everybody wants him. In 
order to dislike Stevenson, one must 
be eternally vigilant, one must see to 
it that the fires of hostility are con- 
stantly fed; for if you relax your de- 
fense a moment, he will steal inside 
of your heart. 


Floyd Dell’s Runaway is a charming 
novel, with appealing characters and 
good conversation. As I was bored by 
Mooncalf, I take unusual pleasure in 
recommending this fine story. ... 


I have received a number of candi- 
dates for the Ignoble Prize Mr. Dex- 
ter Teed, of the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard, proposes that 
the dash as a punctuation mark be 
stricken from the records of polite gram- 
matical society. It spoils the appearance 
of the printed page; it is the mark of 
slove nly punctuation; and other punctua- 
tion marks, as the colon and comma, 
can serve in its place without destroying 
clearness, emphasis, or meening. 

Perhaps so; but what would have 


become of Poe’s prose style without the 
dash? 

Miss Frances E. Otis nominates the 
custom of actors appearing at the end 
of scenes for applause. This certainly 
is a striking example of soloism and one 
which nearly ruins my disposition at 
every performance I see. 

I agree with her. I hate to see a 
corpse rise and grin appreciatively. 
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Is Big Business a Career? 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (January, '26) 
One Who Thinks Not 


OR tvo years I have been working 

for <large New York corporation. 

I amled to picture myself 30 years 
from nov—should I be patient, indus- 
trious, aid persistent—as a contented, 
well-fed nan who can and does afford 
golf and a car. He gets perhaps 
$10,000 a year. In addition, he has 
saved a ‘onsiderable sum (as urged 
by the conpany’s thrift expert) and he 
has purchised several shares of stock 
in the busness through the company’s 
advantageous plan fer employees. He 
is entitled toa pension when he wishes 
to retire, and in case of sickness or 
death the company will make payments 
to him or to his heirs. His chief char- 
acteristic, therefore, is a sense of se- 
curity. 


I see this opportunity, but I do not 
care for it. I object to the very cer- 
tainty of the future and the life that 
leads to it The sacrifice of all the 
natural amicipations which would be 
mine during the next 30 years is too 
great a price for the assurance of even 
a Vice-Presidency after the 30 years 
are over. 


But the most significant limitation 
is that I am deprived of the sense of 
achievement which follows the success- 
ful completion of a task which a man 
accomplishes himself. From this feel- 
ing is derived the will to pitch in and 
work some more. But within a large 
corporation the accomplishment of any 
task is a fcreordained fact. The indi- 
vidual is subordinated. There is a de- 
lay betweer the initiation of any pro- 
cedure and the execution, a delay dur- 
ing which many persons are consulted, 
many changes suggested, and some 
adopted—until the climax is exceeding- 
ly tame. Everything is reduced to 
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routine. Everything is made imper- 
sonal. A man’s daily routine is not 
associated with success or failure: it 
is just routine, that is all. Perhaps a 
fair comparison is with an ant hill, 
with its correlation and teamwork. 


The personnel department is charged 
with the duty of making the company 
seem attractive to college graduates. 
Its literature often states that the 
President “started as a clerk.” Yet the 
personnel department fails to adduce 
any evidence that advancement in the 
company is due to anything except 
luck. The undeniable fact is that it 
was chance which put me in the direct 
line to what is known as success. 


As I see it, this is bound to be the 
ease. A dozen young men of my ac- 
quaintance started in big business at 
about the same time. One of them, a 
technical graduate with an excellent 
record, for a year has been writing and 
re-writing routine letters subject to 
the approval of four or five junior ex- 
ecutives. In this particular division 
there have been no forward marches, 
and there are unlikely to be any. 


The same thing is true of others 
among this dozen. A man who starts 
in the purchasing department, for ex- 
ample, a‘lvances quickly. A man who 
starts in the accounting department is 
told already that he cannot hope for 
an increase in salary because “he is 
receiving as much as men in corre- 
sponding positions with other com- 
panies.” 


Work is specialized, and the special- 
ist cannot hope to get more or to go 
a greater distance than similar spe- 
cialists in other big corporations. In- 
cidentally, despite the extent of the 
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company, all salaries exceeding two or 
three thousand dollars a year are 
passed upon by the Board of Directors 
—a fact bitterly complained about by 
young men who feel that the Directors 
are not in a position to know much re- 
garding their capability or the quality 
of their work. 


As I see it, we who enter the big 
corporations are all heirs apparent. 
Once we settle into our jobs we begin 
to wait to inherit the salary and duties 
of men ahead; nothing which we can 
do can greatly affect the inheritance. 
And woe to us if we happened into 2 
part of the business family where there 
is nothing much to be passed along! 


It was pure luck that I happened to 
enter the corporation at a place where 
legacies are frequent and copious; and 
I cannot see how it can be anything 
else in a business where tremendous 
size makes it necessary to govern by 
general rules and standards of prac- 
tice, without any real consideration 
of the individual. 


Is this a reason for hanging on toa 
so-called good job? Most of those who 
adopt the big business career impress 
me as being “average” men; that is, 
they are likable, normal individuals 
who find it easy to adjust themselves 
to the routine of the office. The se- 
cret of satisfaction in big business ap- 
pears to lie in capacity for this par- 
ticular sort of adjustment. On the 
other hand, the very fact that such an 
adjustment is possible is, to a degree, 
a measure of man’s character. He can- 
not be outstanding in initiative, cour- 
age, or originality. 


I wish the recruiting officers of the 
business would stop referring to “our 
company” or “our business.” I am 
firmly of the opinion that the em- 
ployees in a great corporation cannot 
be imbued with a sense of proprietor- 
ship, or pride, or loyalty simply 
through the continued use of the pro- 
noun “our.” The reason is simply that 
there is absolutely nothing in the day’s 
work to suggest any such relationship. 
The source of authority is far removed. 
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There is no volition anywhere 2xcept 
that which comes in terms of conmand 
from unseen directors. 


Now and then I come across m office 
boy whom I would sooner back 0 make 
a name for himself than any of the 
college recruits. Despite his handi- 
caps he has pressure enough behind 
him so that he must get aheal, some- 
how and somewhere; it is the »ressure, 
I think, of hard experiences, d starved 
childhood, of something in lis char- 
acter due to the environmat from 
which he comes. But he tells me that 
he is going to leave the commany; no 
big business for him! Thisis, from 
another direction, corrobontion of 
what I have observed about the young 
men in the company; they ire to in- 


herit success because they cen remain 
satisfied. 


I may find in smaller companies 
some of the things I do not like; but 
in the small business the individual 
is important. A struggling concern, 
the destiny of which has not been 
worked out, is by all odds the choice for 
a young man. If the business becomes 
big, he may be the one man who makes 
it big, or he may become big with it. 
He can identify himself with a fairly 
small group of men whom he likes, a 
group which he can influence and help 
to form. He can have ideat. Perhaps 
he can pioneer a bit. Whitever hap- 
pens he can be himself. 


A small business may be anything 
from a corner store to an organization 
of some size; there is a limitless range 
from which the college mar may pick. 
Even the choice is invigoréting. The 
man who is struggling to support a 
family finds it difficult to turn from 
big business; the company holds him 
in many ways. And the man who 
plays safe, or doesn’t much care, or 
wants something soft—he, too, is for 
big business all his days. But to all 
others big business seems to be say- 
ing nothing of importance when it pro- 
claims “he started as a clerk” and pro- 
ceeds to paint the portrait of a well- 
to-do-executive, post-dated 30 years. 
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America and the League: Six Years 


Atter 


Excerpts from The World’s Work (Jaruary, '26) 


Mark Sullivan 


‘g\HE League of 1920 was a concep- 
i tion; today it is an institution in 

being. Much of our hesitation to 
join was distrust of the unknown, fear 
worked up by the _ anti-ratification 
Senators through putting the unfore- 
seeable possibilities of what the League 
would become and do in terrifying 
terms of responsibilities and even 
dangers, whose very vagueness in- 
spired caution. Now we know what 
the League is. 

Foreign relations always involve the 
unknown. People may commit them- 
selves to the unknown if they are not 
thinking about it very directly or if 
they are thinking normally. But let 
leaders arise who will picture the un- 
known in terms of the worst, in terms 
only of mystery and danger, then the 
public they appeal to are pretty sure 
to vote in the negative. All the pos- 
sibilities of the unknown can be so 
pictured as to arouse caution. But the 
League of Nations is not so much au 
unknown institution today as it was 
in 1920. Also, the public, having once 
passed through the fear of that par- 
ticular ghost, might not shiver at it 
again. 

Moreover, one cannot help being 
struck by the number of deaths among 
those associated with the League of 
Nations fight of 1920. Lodge, McCor- 
mick, Brandegee, and Knox are gone. 
Of the leaders of the Republican ir- 
reconcilables there remain only Borah 
and Hiram Johnson—and Jonnson has 
said (after his somewhat energetic re- 
jection by his party in the campaign 
for the Republican Presidential cam- 
paign in 1920), “I have learned to be 
humble.” 

The Locarno agreement, with what 
preceded and accompanied it, marked 
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final acceptance of the League as a go- 
ing concern, and brought to America 
the question of what to do about it. 

The League as it has now become, 
as it has functioned so far, is based 
chiefly on the imperative necessity for 
mutual self-helf by Europe. It is 
functioning in many important ways, 
but the most vital one consists of 
Europe saving herself. 

A current apprehension that Europe 
will mass itself against America is 
merely the realization of economic 
facts. During the last two years Wash- 
ington has received visitor after vis- 
itor, committee after committee—offi- 
cial and unofficial—the scouts of Eu- 
ropean reconstruction. They come to 
find what it is in America that makes 
us prosperous; they want to study our 
methods in order to adapt them to 
Europe. 

For the economic good fortune of 
America which Europe wants to dupli- 
cate for itself, there is one principal 
cause. It is not the personal genius 
of Henry Ford or of any other indi- 
vidual. It is not the talent for making 
things by machinery. 

The chief reason is the size of the 
American market, and the absence of 
any tariff boundary or difference in 
currency. Ford could not be a Ford 
if his salesmen, every time they set 
out from Detroit for a trip to Florida 
or California, had to equip themselves 
with from five to ten passports, with 
the same number of different curren- 
cies, and had to be stopped five to 
ten times on their journey for a cus- 
toms inspection, or if Ford, on every 
automobile shipped more than 100 
miles or so from Detroit had to pay a 
tariff. 

And so these observers from Europe 
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must have learned that the one thing 
necessary to reproduce American con- 
ditions in Europe is to take down their 


tariff walls. If they should do that, 
they would be more happily fixed than 
is America, for Europe’s free market 
would then be 400 millions as against 
America’s 120 millions, and they would 
have the additional advantage of 
Europe’s much cheaper labor. Europe, 
including Russia, could produce prac- 
tically all the raw materials it needs. 
From Russia it could get its food. And 
it could manufacture not only for its 
own market but also for South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia. 


To think of a United States of Eu- 
rope seems fantastic. Up to within 
two years the whole tendency seemed 
the other way. The war found Europe 
with some 17 different nations, differ- 
ent flags, different currencies; it left 
Europe with some 24. Europe is just 
beginning to think of the other point 
that went with the self-determination 
of small nations, the wiping out of 
economic barriers. It is not possible 
to escape the significance of the unani- 
mity with which the phrase “United 
States of Europe” became a chorus 
after the Locarno pacts. Toward that, 
Briand said, the pacts were the first 
step. Bernstorff was able to foresee a 
United States of Europe which could 
abolish tariff walls. Locheur has al- 
ready taken the initiative toward the 
economic equivalent of a United States 
of Europe. 


Moreover, the present recognition 
that French ore and German coal are 
as the two parts of an automobile 
clutch is as effective a start toward the 
elimination of tariffs as any political 
campaign, and the end can be accom- 
plished without the need of a capitol 
at Geneva. 


If a levelling of economic barriers 
is to bring about a Europe equipped 
for mass. production on a basis more 
favorable than America—if that is to 
be, it is to be. But America could 
soften the asperities arising out of a 
situation in which one continent is 
massed for competition with another. 
We could be a commercial competitor 
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of Europe without being, at the same 
time, a political competitor also, an 
outsider in a disagreeable sense. 


For 62 years nearly all Europe is 
going to be sending America annual 
payments on a debt which at best will 
seem to the debtor carrying on his back 
a horse very long dead, and in many 
cases will have the nature of a debt 
not morally acknowledged, and paid 
under compulsion. From time to time, 
the annual installments will increase, 
heavily. If America could soften the 
emotions inherent in that situation by 
a friendly relation to the organization 
that includes all the debtors and all 
the rest of the world it would seem 
worth while on the most material 
grounds. 


The League of Nations is going to 
provide, as against the United States, 
an alternative object for the loyalty of 
South America. By the Monroe Doc- 
trine we assert toward South America 
a protective relationship, honestly de- 
signed to be wholly in South America’s 
interest, based on the assumption—an 
assumption which has frequently been 
a fact—that we guard any part of 
South America from seizure by any 
European country. But with all 
South America now united in an or- 
ganization that includes all Europe, 
and from which we deliberately ex- 
clude ourselves, shall be able as easily 
to maintain the assumption that we 
and South America have a common 
interest against Europe? 


As things are rapidly ripening, the 
United States will be the only nation 
outside the League—already only Ger- 
many, Russia, Mexico, and Turkey re- 
main outside, and the entrance of Ger- 
many is provided by the Locarno pacts. 
One would enjoy, as an intellectual 
diversion, hearing an American explain 
to an inquiring visitor from Mars, just 
how that singular exception came 
about, what advantage accrues to the 
voluntary exile, in what respects the 
circumstances and interests of America 
differ from those of every other nation, 
and how it happened that every other 
nation was ill advised and badly led— 
that only America was wisely led. 
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What Are We Standing For? 


Condensed from The Delineator (February, '26) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HE really disturbing factor in 
many of the new generation is 
not their exuberant wildness but 
their disillusioned cynicism. It is bad 
enough to deal with a prodigal; it is 
worse to deal with a youth who is 
finding nothing in life worth living for. 


So far as morals in the ordinary 
sense are concerned, I am disposed to 
think better of the new generation 
than are many of my friends. At least 
that portion of it represented in our 
colleges seems to me_ wholesomer, 
cleaner and more promising than the 
last generation was. But even so, I 
fear this blight of the cynical spirit 
upon our youth. 


Sometimes, to be sure, it comes as 
a consequence of moral wildness itself. 
Dissipation in the end is a weary vice, 
and the victim of it, surfeited on let- 
ting himself go, sophisticated by un- 
restraint, lands in disillusioned con- 
tempt of life. 


This is the sort of thing which dis- 
turbs me in the younger generation. 
Prodigals often come home again, but 
cynics are essentially lost souls, and 
this is the gist of their damnation: 
they have been born in a significant 
generation and they find nothing to 
live for, nothing which it is their glory 
to believe in and to represent, nothing 
for which they think it worth while 
sacrificially to stand. 


I have been thinking of this here at 
Mount Vernon within the shadow of 
the tomb where Washingten’s body lies. 
America is supremely fortunate in the 
men whose birthdays she remembers 
in February. The crises of our history 
might have thrust to the top person- 
alities possessing superior powers of 
leadership, but lacking the qualities of 
character which Washington and Lin- 
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coln had. As it is, our history is drawn 
like an ellipse around the face of two 
great characters, who stood for things 
endlessly wholesome to remember. 


Let the younger generation lay that 
to heart! They might count it piety 
if they heard it in a church. Let 
them hear it from Mount Vernon then 
—that the glory of life lies in believ- 
ing in something eminently worth 
while and in standing for it in our 
generation before we fall on sleep. 


This is one of the most amazing 
powers resident in personality. Very 
early the growing child gathers about 
itself suggestions, associations, conno- 
tations, until some of our young chil- 
dren display interests and ambitions 
so definite and distinguishable that 
whenever we think of the children we 
think of them. When at last the man 
is grown and his purposes matured, 
he has identified himself with the 
thing he stands for, coalesced with it, 
until Galileo and astronomy, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and saintliness, Napoleon 
and militarism, Captain Kidd and pi- 
racy, Beau Brummel and_ foppery, 
Lincoln and liberty are done up in one 
bundle of thought. That is the glory 
of the men whom we celebrate in 
February—the way they used their 
representative capacity, the things they 
came to stand for in the end. 


Undoubtedly Charles Dickens exag- 
gerated, in making many of his char- 
acters merely stand for some quality 
or mannerism; but he was dealing with 
a solid truth. Think of the men you 
know and see how inevitably they have 
acquired personal suggestiveness, until 
when you think of them you think of 
what they stand for. 


Abstract from Lincoln the things he 
stood for and what a queer remainder! 
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He was gaunt, awkward, ungainly; he 
came from unpromising origins and 


small opportunities; by nature and 
circumstance he was deprived of that 


concealing drapery that might have 
hidden plainness of character; he was 


not gifted with brilliant genius that 
could cover inward lack. Rather, like 
rough iron magnetized, his power lay 
in something that took possession of 
him; like plain wire incandescent, he 
shone with what he for. He 
achieved a personal suggestiveness that 
is one of the marvels of history. Mag- 
nanimity, patience, steadfastness un- 
der strain, devotion to duty and to 
the liberties of men, faith in God and 
in the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
he stood for these things which 
men must love or perish. 


stood 


ness 


In such spacious personalities it is 
not difficult to see the working of this 
power to stand for something neces- 
sary to the world. What we need to 
understand is that this representative 
capacity is in the least of us. The 
pith of the whole matter lies here: the 
smallest of us can stand for the great. 
est things. Some things must be be- 
lieved in, loved, fought for with deep 
conviction if civilization is to continue 
and progress, and the least of us can 
stand for them. 


That is why I fear the cynical spirit 


in the younger generation. Cynicism 
believes in nothing, represents noth- 


ing, is loyal to nothing, does nothing. 


That is the effect of our cheap ma- 
terialism, our false standards of suc- 
cess, our irreligion in the family, our 
flippant disparagement of idealism, 
our disbelief in God, upon the younger 
generation. We might stand wildness 

that may be a sign of energy. But 
we can not survive cynicism—that is 
always a symptom of lost faith, lost 
vitality, lost power. 

Here at Mount Vernon one feels the 
force of this. Here a man of simple 
tastes and domestic virtues lived and 


died—a modest, hospitable, vigorous 
old man. This home by the Potomac 
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was his joy; here he gladly would 
have spent his life in peace; and this 
simple tomb, built as he himself pre- 
scribed, awakens memories how differ- 
ent from the monumental magnificence 
of a sepulcher like Napoleon’s in Paris! 
Yet this man has commanded the ad- 
miration and respect of the world as 
few figures in history have ever done. 
He stood for something worth stand- 
ing for. So far as American liberties 
are concerned, the cause hung again 
and again upon his single will. If he 
had weakened, the enterprise would 
have collapsed. And he rode the storm 
like an iceberg moving down the sea 
against a tempest, its deeper levels 
laid hold on by a current far below the 
urface. 

Here was essential character, and it 
was the concentrate opposite of cynic- 
ism. It was compounded of old-fash- 
ioned virtues—faith, courage, loyalty 
and high capacity for sacrifice. There 
is no magic in modernity that can 
save any society which lacks these 
qualities. These are the real funda- 
mentals. 

Obviously, this means a renewal of 
vital religion and faith—faith in man 
and his moral possibilities, faith in the 
future of human life on this planet, 
faith in God and the spiritual mean- 
ing of life at its center. 


You cannot 
have irreligion without cynicism. A 
godless world that comes from no- 


where, essentially means nothing and 
is going nowhither, is something to be 
cynical about. Washington was right 
in his farewell address—-we can not 
maintain the nation’s morale without 
religion. 


The fruits of our irreligion in the 
home and our frequent caricatures of 
religion in the church are already be- 
ing harvested in a generation with 
altogether too many cynical young ego- 
ists in it, believing in nothing, stand- 
ing for nothing, sacrificing for noth- 
ing, and the nation can not easily en- 
dure their indefinite multiplication. 
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Can Prohibition Be Entorced?——No 


Condensed from The Forum (December, '25) 


Don Seitz 


HILE treason has always been 


regarded as pertaining to politi- 


cal conduct, the use of the Con- 
stitution for sumptuary regulation 
transfers rebellion to another field, 
quite distinct from affairs of State. So 
a civil conflict results that has within 
it far-reaching consequences. 

That States and communities could, 
and did, prevent the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in their precincts, is 
true. But the proposition was not 
Federal. There was always a legal 
avenue of escape. Residents of Pro- 
hibition sections could go elsewhere 
and invite their souls. It was left for 
industrialists who wished Labor to 
work up to 100 per cent, and profes- 
sional moralists, to force upon the 
country a gigantic mistake which has 
led to civil war of increasing violence. 

The 18th Amendment passed as a 
result of common American hypocrisy. 
Men who did not believe it possible 
for the article to win voted for it as 
a social sop, believing that others 
would defeat it. The others did not 
defeat it—under the same impulse. 
The result is our pretty mess. There 
is and should be a sharp difference 
between politics and morals. 

One of the great irritations of Pro- 
hibition is its lack of proportion. The 
drink evil was too small a foe to call 
forth the 18th Amendment. I know 
many towns of 3000 inhabitants in 
which there were not three people who 
drank to excess, and this scant num- 
ber was steadily becoming less. Cas- 
ual drinkers were many; regulars, 
few. About as much money was spent 
at soda fountains as in saloons, Where 
probably the carbonate of lime in the 
gas caused more cases of kidney stone 
than liquor did of delirium tremens. 

The rub came with the saloonkeeper, 
who was a persistent law-breaker. He 
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would keep open after hours. He cor- 
rupted the police in petty ways and 
meddled in politics. In cities the 
brewers controlled the saloons and 
encouraged breaking regulations. This 
was the great provocative force that 
put Prohibition over. People hated 
the saloon, not what it sold. They 
wanted to close the dirty doggeries, 
shut up the evil holes, get rid of the 
thug-faced saloonkeeper. The saloon 
overdid it and was tripped up. Se 
was the public. They did not desire 
to do away with orderly places of re- 
freshment, or even plate glass bar- 
rooms. 

Saloons were not respectable; but 
this single phase of the situation did 
not call for Prohibition by Constitu- 
tional enactment. England and Can- 
ada make no such mistakes. There the 
door is always left open. I, personally, 
believe the British workman would be 
better off without his beer. It is such 
miserable stuff anyway. But the 
British workman is the person to de- 
cide this, not some moralist. Nor {s 
he required to do this en masse. Time 
and a sour stomach would work the 
cure. But for one class to prescribe 
for another is to incite civil strife, 
such as we now enjoy. 

I concede one triumph. Prohibition 
has uplifted the morals of the police 
in our cities. The returns from con- 
niving at rum running are so rich, 
that the cop no longer has to black- 
mail pushcarts, or filch funds from a 
prostitute’s stocking in order to pay 
$200 a month for an apartment and 
keep an automobile. The base and de- 
grading has been taken out of his 
career and he has been placed on Easy 
Street. Poorly paid coast guards have 
also been accorded affluence. The 
scantily rewarded fishermen of our 
coasts share likewise in these riches. 
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That workmen are better off because 
of Prohibition can, I think, be dis- 
puted. Men earning $9 to $18 a week 
found even five-cent schooners expen- 
sive. But with common laborers get- 
ting $6.50 a day in the country, and 
$8 in the city; with former $3 a day 
carpenters and bricklayers earning $12 
to $15 now, there is a big margin to 
play with. This can stand movies and 
Ford cars, and still fatten bank books. 
High pay, not Prohibition, is the cause 
of their prosperity. Most of them 
make home brew. The country-side is 
stripped each season of dandelions, 
berries, and wild grapes to ferment in 
the cellars of the toilers. California 
sent 55,000 carloads of grapes East 
last year. The price was more than 
$100 a ton. It used to be around $20, 
and hard to get at that. Eastern vine- 
yards are equally prosperous, and their 
number is always growing. 


The reaction is at its worst among 
those rich enough to pay income taxes. 
Here we have a genuine decadence of 


morals. Homes where liquor was un- 
known in pre-Prohibition days, reek 
with it. Hooch is the consuming topic. 


The hip-flask is in thousands of pockets 
that never knew it before. Sellers of 
grape juice deliver it to homes in casks 
with directions that make it claret, 
sauterne, or Burgundy in six months. 


Nor is this the worst. The country 
has ncw been divided into 24 semi- 
military districts, where Gen. Lincoln 
C. Andrews seeks, with super-powers, 
to suppress the sale of strong waters. 
State lines are disregarded and Fed- 
eral powers are supreme. It is pro- 
posed under this system to “relieve” 
the courts. Why the courts are en- 
titled to “relief” from their sworn du- 
ties it is difficult to understand, unless 
the law has broken down. This is the 
exact truth. The States are in revolt, 
and force is now invoked to take the 
place of legal processes. Tacitly we 
have accepted rebellion and civil war. 


We Americans take pride in our 
blunders and hold fast to them with 
stout hearts. We have three Consti- 
tutional amendments aiming to make 
the Negro equal to white folk, but they 
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do not do it, and we have never yet 
repealed the article in the Constitution 


that legalized human servitude. Our 
idea of liberty is to do as we please 
with somebody else. 


Both political parties are dishonest 
in dealing with the situation. The 
National Democratic Committee, dur- 
ing its last Presidential campaign, 
maintained a magnificent bar-room in 
the Hotel Belmont, New York, but 
shrank from becoming again the party 
of Rum. The Republicans shout for 
the law in public and evade it joy- 
ously in private. Not long since, at a 
G. O. P. dinner I was deeply moved 
to hear between libations great praise 
of Prohibition. The prospect of mak- 
ing the issue partisan is dim, indeed. 
Failing, therefore, to receive political 
attention the problem becomes one of 
civil revolt. 

Clear-sighted patriotism has never 
been an American characteristic. No 
intelligent attempt was ever made to 
deal with slavery. We fought a long 
and ruinous war to pay for lack of 
wisdom or statecraft. The national 
method is to correct indifference with 
impulse when it becomes unbearable. 


Were it possible to restore to the 
Constitution its original purposes, de- 
fining the powers of the general Gov- 
ernment, and ridding it of fads, the 
future of the country would become 
safer. As it is there is a prospect that 
it will continue to be used as a means 
for coercing minorities by the use of 
Federal powers with real rebellion as 
the final outcome. 


“Be patient,” urge the Prohibition- 
ists. “In half a century or so, a new 
generation will have come up that does 
not know the taste of intoxicants and 
this great evil will automatically 
vanish from the world.” In so saying 
they miss the point. The manifesta- 
tions against Federal Prohibition do 
not come from appetite, but from what 
Whistler called “an undue sense of 
right.” What the Drys are really aim- 
ing to kill is not the love of liquor, but 
the love of liberty. 
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Can Prohibition Be Entorced?—Yes 


Condensed from The Forum (December, '25) 


Grant Martin Hudson 


NE rubs one’s eyes, makes sure 

that civil war is really what Mr. 

Seitz is talking about, and then 
begins to wonder whether he is not 
suffering from shell-shock. The idea 
of the Whiskey Rebellion being dupli- 
cated on a national scale seems to be- 
long in comic opera. Mr. Seitz must 
know that a tull 75 per cent of our 
people are running along in their ac- 
customed channels, without a serious 
thought of this bloody strife of the 
Great Thirst Rebellion. If the paid 
liquor propaganda could be shut off, 
almost nothing more would be heard 
of this war. The number who would 
really think of turning over their 
hands, much less oiling up their guns, 
in behalf of strong drink, is minute 
indeed. 


But before we take up Mr. Seitz’s 
and other wet charges in detail, let 
us recall what the purpose of Prohibi- 
tion was. It was not merely to stop 
drinking; it was to end the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, with all the evils 
that attended it, including drunken- 
ness, drinking, the saloon evil, the al- 
liance between the saloon and the crim- 
inal elements, waste of money, the con- 
stant corruption of police administra- 
tion and of local, State, and National 
politics, and the open system which led 
to the constant creation of new drink: 
ers, new wastes, new drunkards, and 
new corruption,—all, of course, as a 
matter of private profit. The question 
is not whether this was the wisest 
way to attack these evils; it is whether 
it has mitigated them, or has produced 
new ones that are worse. 


It may be freely admitted that Pro- 
hibition has not brought Utopia, and 
even that conditions may be very seri- 
ous, without affecting the real ques- 
tion of whether it has made conditions 
better or worse than they were before, 
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and whether conditions are now grow- 
ing worse or better. 

Mr. Seitz charges that Preohibition 
is “sumptuary,” an interference with 
personal liberty. In the first place 
Prohibition aimed not merely at a per- 
sonal habit but at a traffic which was 
seriously damaging the political wel- 
fare of the State. Again, all govern- 
ment interferes with personal liberty. 
It is impossible to cite any law that 
in the minds of some does not work 
hardship or impose “tyranny.” The 
idea of personal liberty, if logical, 
leads straight to anarchism. Finally, 
in every question of principle, the anti- 
liquor law is no more “sumptuary” 
than the law against the traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs. No one dreams of at- 
tacking that law as “an infringement 
of liberty.” The only point for de- 
bate is whether the damage from the 
liquor traffic was great enough to war- 
rant a similar law against it. 

The American people decided that 
it was. Mr. Seitz speaks of the ‘‘com- 
mon American hypocrisy” of the 18th 
Amendment, but contradicts himself a 
little later when he says it was the 
law-breaking saloon that “put Prohi- 
bition over.”” He must have forgotten 
the great evils of the saloon and the 
whole liquor traffic, the resentment 
they aroused in the people, and the 
long, heart-breaking fight the people 
had to make to end those evils before 
they finally resorted to National Pro- 
hibition. There has never been a more 
deliberate, carefully considered, fully 
proved expression of the popular will. 
The vote was overwhelming; the 
Amendment was adopted by the largest 
majority of any amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Moreover, the Amendment was adopt- 
ed in the face of the most powerful 
and most corrupt machine that has 
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ever operated in American politics. 
Yet today the Anti-Saloon League is 
accused of using undue influence! The 
charges of hasty action, hypocrisy, and 
subservience to a well-organized min- 
ority are the most vicious of all the 
various kinds of wet poppycock. 


Almost as vacuous is the plea that 
the States should have been allowed to 
continue to handle the liquor situation 
unaided. Mr. Seitz, by the way, in this 
plea, undermines his own case as to 
“sumptuary legislation.” The fact is 
that the States were unable to enforce 
their own dry laws, because the liquor 
traffic, so long as it had a legalized 
base of operations anywhere, was able 
with almost complete impunity to vio- 
late every State law. It did just that. 
The dry States turned anxiously to 
national Prohibition to supplement 
their own laws. I assert that without 
National Prohibition, State Prohibition 
could not be_ effective—-Mr. Seitz 
seems to think this was a good thing! 
—and that State Prohibition backed 
by National Prohibition can be made 
the most effective system yet devised. 
Undoubtedly there has been some lax- 
ity on the part of certain States which 
were previously enforcing their own 
laws, but this is a charge against the 
States involved and not against Na- 
tional Prohibition. 

Doubtless many men who drink do 
vote dry, whether politicians of pri- 
vate citizens. This is not always dis- 
honesty. In some it is a desire to 
save their children from a thing which 
has been a snare and curse to them- 
selves; in others it is merely a recog- 
nition of the popular will and a re- 
sponse to public opinion, which is a 
fundamental principle of our form of 
government. That is hardly hypocrisy. 

And on the matter of public opinion: 
Each Congress elected since the 18th 
Amendment was adopted has been 
drier than the last, and each State 
election where the question has been 
raised has given heavier votes in favor 
of Prohibition. Even Labor is being 
converted to going without the beer 
it once demanded so loudly. The pro- 
beer resolution has disappeared from 
the annual proceedings of the Federa- 
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tion of Labor; Labor congressmen and 
State legislators are no longer agitat- 
ing along that line. My own election 
to Congress proves the point. In my 
district there are some 20 industrial 
plants, with about 200,000 employes. 
At the gate of each one I told my 
story; that I was running for Con- 
gress to help make sure that the Vol- 
stead Act should not be weakened. 
And I was elected by over 140,000 
majority! That does not look as if 
Labor were wet! 


Mr. Seitz,—and the wets generally, 
—give their whole case away when 
they admit the evils of the saloon, as 
has now become their custom. The 
saloon had to be killed, they say, but 
they object to the method used. The 
fact is that no other method remained. 
Everything else had been tried, and 
had failed. The great whiskey and 
beer interests which stood behind each 
saloonkeeper had proved themselves 
utterly lawless. It was these interests 
that had to be destroyed, ‘and National 
Prohibition was the only possible 
method. 

There was and is no “lack of pro- 
portion” in the remedy used, either. 
The evil was nation-wide; the remedy 
had to be. And it is not true that the 
Federal effort is futile. It took the 
dry States many years to secure even 
approximate Prohibition. Moreover, 
the millions the Federal Government 
spends are certainly no more, and may 
be much less than the total of the 
cost of all the efforts made by the 
different States and local Governments 
a few years ago. 

Mr. Seitz challenges the claim that 
Labor is better off because of Prohibi- 
tion. But, as I have shown, Labor it- 
self thinks it is. Mr. Seitz says this 
is due to post-war conditions. But in 
his next charge he conveniently forgets 
the post-war conditions, though they 
are at least equally important here. 
This charge is that drinking has in- 
creased among people of the more 
prosperous classes. This cannot be 
proved; but whether true or not, the 
general decline of morals in every way, 
and not merely in drinking, is as defi- 

(Continued on page 640) 
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Fashions in Words 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (January, '26) 


Lillian Fryer Rainey 


HERE was, once upon a time, an 

astounding period when such 

words as fine, beautiful, pretty, 
elegant, nice, and handsome were used 
descriptively. Think of it! But now 
with a nap sadly worn, even threa4- 
bare, they are, it appears, no longer 
fit to upholster current thought. There 
is a fashion in words as in music, as 
in art, and as in hair. 

One morning I went shopping with 
a iriend. The thing she wanted to 
buy was a pretty and becoming hat, 
but she did not ask for one. Oh, no, 
she mentioned a smart hat, a clever 
hat.... A cunning hat of black satin 
was unearthed from swaddling tissue 
paper. It was a perfect darling, so 
that was that. 

Lured into a blouse shop by a win- 
dow display of soft, filmy evolutions 
de luxe of the old shirt-waist, Janet 
picked up a sweet thing in dull tones 
of mauve. Picking up things is done 
often now by honest people. 

At the corner we halted before the 
window of a shop offering objets d'art. 
“Such a quaint old one, isn’t it?” Janet 
was pointing at a rug. “Looks faded 
to me,” I answered incautiously. ‘Fad- 
ed!’ She looked at me blankly. “OR, 
it’s mellow and soft!” 

“Let’s go in and poke around,” she 
suggested; “sometimes I chance on a 
real find in there.” 

The find was an old chair of rose- 
wood. It was dignified, handsome, 
comfortable,—but the salesman _ ap- 
praised its significance in no such 
fashion. 

“IT see you’ve discovered my latest 
find,” he beamed. “Amusing, isn’t it?” 

Amusing! What a word to describe 
a chair. 

“Here’s another unusual piece—a 
rather nice old thing I picked up in 
London,” he offered. 
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I grasped greedily at the word nice. 
It was an old friend, one that I could 
use, too. “It is a nice stool,” I put in, 
sure of my ground. 


At that he smiled at me, a gentle, 
condoning smile. “Oh, rather nice.” 

Finally, it came to me: nice, plain, 
unequivocal nice may not be used to 
describe, but coupled with rather it 
assumes a virtue it did not have. 

To think this thing out required such 
concentration that the objet d’art man 
and Janet had left me in the amusing 
chair; so I just sat on and thought 
about words I had once known. For 
instance, tacky. A tacky dress was 
far worse than a merely ugly one. But 
tacky has gone; perhaps it went away 
with cotton stockings. 

Then there is cute; now it is going. 
But it is high time. The hour was 
approaching noon, which fact may 
have brought to mind another word— 
victuals. Think of roses, and you get 
their fragrance; think of victuals 
(vittles) and you get boiled cabbage. 

With a grimance of disgust I got 
to my feet. Perhaps after all the Eng- 
lish language had not changed for the 
worse. I’d learn to use the new words 
and the old words in new ways. If 
beautiful and pretty and handsome 
were moth-eaten, then I’d say charm- 
ing, distinctive, unusual, smart, amus- 
ing, and clever. 

With a group of Janet’s friends at 
lunch, the talk veered around to 
clothes, and I grasped my opportunity 
and made the noble gesture. 

“You really must see Janet’s new 
hat,” I murmured; “it’s rather amus- 
ing.” 

Six spoons were suddenly becalmed 
in the creamy soup, and twelve eyes 
looked at me in a—well, a most un- 
usual way. 
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(Continued from page 638) 
nite a post-war condition as is pros- 
perity. English papers are today mak- 
ing the same charges against the same 
classes that Mr. Seitz makes, but over 
there they have no such excuse as 


Prohibition. Heaven only knows how 
bad conditions might have become in 
this country if Prohibition had not 
imposed some restraint, even an in- 
complete one! 


It may easily be admitted that there 
are floods of home-brew. It may be 
admitted, also, that they cause some 
drunkenness, and thus evade one of 
the intents of the law. But it is only 
one of the intents; they cause none 
of the evils of which the liquor traffic 
was the source. And who can believe 
that they now or ever will begin to 
equal in volume the hundreds of mil- 
lions of barrels of spirits, wine, and 
beer produced before Prohibition? 


The greatest and most serious of all 
the evils that have followed Prohibi- 
tion, we drys believe, is corruption. It 
goes far beyond policemen, and has 
reached high enforcement officers. It 
is a national menace, endangering the 
whole safety of our government. But 
again Mr. Seitz forgets; there was 
graft and corruption before Prohibi- 
tion. The liquor slush funds were 
proved to have been enormous. The 
grafting policeman was already almost 
a national institution in those days. 
And the corruption went higher then 
than now, for liquor “owned” Con- 
gressmen and Senators then, while no 
one has yet charged any member of 
either house with being a tool of the 
bootleg ring! Statistics on graft are 
hard to compile, but certainly there 
is ample ground for believing that 
this menace, great as it is, has not 
been increased by Prohibition, though 
it may have been shifted a little. 


The evils of Prohibition, moreover, 
are far from being the whole story 
of Prohibition. It has already won 
great triumphs. 


In the first place drinking, the whole 
liquor traffic, has been made illegal— 
outlawed. To be sure this has for the 
moment increased “lawlessness” by 
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creating a new kind of offense, but 
in the long run the moral effect will 
tell heavily. It is telling already. But 
the day when there was a lawful saloon 
on every corner has gone; no man and 
especially no boy, can get drink with- 
out a special and risky and illegal ef- 
fort. This is the greatest triumph. 
Another is the complete divorce of the 
government from the liquor traffic. 
That dangerous, degrading, corrupting, 
and criminal trade can no longer claim 
recognition and protection. These 
two, of course, are moral triumphs. 
The wets will not appreciate them. 


There have been others, more con- 
crete. The old liquor traffic has been 
destroyed and the bootleg organiza- 
tions that have replaced it are far 
less dangerous; the saloon has been 
banished and the pocket flask is com- 
paratively a very small evil. No one 
doubts that the actual amount of 
drinking has decreased enormously. 
Public records show a decline in jail 
commitments, reductions in offenses 
usually associated with drink, and in 
social vice. 

Along with this has gone an increase 
in general health, and especially at 
points where liquor acts, such as in 
alcoholic insanity, together with a de- 
creased death rate. The increase in 
savings accounts, in life insurance 
policies, and in other forms of popular 
thrift and prosperity are too well 
known to need repeating. Prohibition 
is not wholly responsible for any of 
these things, but has undoubtedly 
helped in all of them. 

These results, secured with inade- 
quate enforcement machinery, show 
what can be expected when the Federal 
and State governments use their full 
power. We know that we have behind 
Prohibition the support of the vast 
majority of citizens, and if there should 
ever come anything resembling civil 
war, it will be when that vast majority 
rises to crush out the grafters, boot- 
leggers, and law-breaking citizens who 
persist in defying the will of the peo- 
ple. If Mr. Seitz could take time to 
leave New York for a few days, and 
visit the United States, he would find 
that out. 
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Two Hundred Ladies Appeal 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (January, '26) 
Edward W. Bok 


OWADAYS everybody seems to 
want something stopped. Those 
who are timid want street noises 

of all kinds stopped; they want pedes- 
trians stopped from crossing the street 
except at corners, or children stopped 
from playing on the streets. Those 
who are more venturesome want all 
exposed foods stopped, the litter in the 
public parks stopped, all questionable 
plays or “movies” stopped. Then there 
are the really courageous souls who 
step right out and want all crime 
stopped, the sale of all firearms 
stopped, Sunday amusements stopped. 


All very worthy. But one fact can- 
not escape the mind—the willingness 
of some folk that someone else should 
stop all these “evils” in our scheme 
of living. Mark you, too, that each 
one of these evils is the “most crying 
evil” we have today. The ringing of 
church bells seems to cry as loudly to 
one as something that must be stopped 
as war does to another. 


There is another obstinately appar- 
ent fact about all these crying evils— 
that before one is stopped another 
movement is started to stop something 
else. Everywhere are efforts begun; 
rarely is an effort carried through. 


Now the matter is becoming even 
more serious. We are beginning to 
catalogue the evils in other nations 
that must be stopped. The fact that 
we have not stopped a single evil in 
our land deters us not. 


The Netherlands is the latest nation 
to fall within this American zeal to 
stop things. “We, the undersigned 
representative American women of our 
different communities, appeal to you,” 
and so forth. These dear, delightful 
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ladies opine as “a burning shame” the 
fact that the millers of the Netherlands 
are dismautling the windmills so pic- 
turesquely characteristic of the Land 
of the Dykes, and substituting ma- 
chinery for the operation of their mills. 
Forthwith, there should be started in 
the United States “a movement to stop 
this outrageous despoliation of the 
Dutch landscape,” and so forth. 


True, the Dutch windmill is disap- 
pearing. But why? Simply because 
the new is displacing the old. Elec- 
tricity is more dependable for the work 
of the Dutch miller than is the wind. 
The miller, unfortunately, cannot be 
a poet: his mill is there for business, 
and he must operate it in the most 
economical manner. 


Everyone will concede that with the 
going of the windmill a lack will be 
felt in the Dutch landscape. But the 
quaint and the picturesque are disap- 
pearing everywhere in the march of 
modern invention. Nor must we forget 
that we are directly responsible for 
this change. We pride ourselves on 
this modern progress. We make a 
point, when traveling abroad, of tell- 
ing the natives of the old European 
countries how much more efficiently 
we do by modern invention what they 
do by manual labor. Then why shall 
we call aloud to stop them when they 
follow where we lead? Very few of 
the inventions of today have the charm 
and poetry of their predecessors. Is 
the demolition of the windmill a great- 
er sacrilege than the demolition of 
beautiful old landmarks in our Ameri- 
can cities? Suppose a cry came from 
the Netherlands to halt our tearing- 
down of the fine old Dutch houses ta 
make room for skyscrapers or ware- 
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houses? We should be the first to 
ask: “What business is it of theirs?” 


There is a distinctly humorous angle 
to this memorial that did not seem 
apparent to the dear, delightful ladies 
who signed it. That is that the re- 
quest is made that “the Government 
of the Netherlands shall be petitioned 
to prohibit a miller from discarding 
his windmill’’—the very brand of Fed- 
eral interference with private business 
which in the United States we are so 
strenuously decrying, and which is so 
often and so vociferously argued in 
women’s clubs. 


The most distinctly humorous phase 
of the memorial was also overlooked 
by this group of women. It is signed 
by the wives of the three largest mak- 
ers of American machinery who sold 
their engines to the Dutch millers who 
have dismantled their windmills! 


The memorial goes further and like- 
wise deplores the abolishment of horse- 
or man-towed canal-boat in the Dutch 
canals, and the substitution of a 
“kicker” in the bowels of the scow. 
But how about the kicker that the 
American canal-boat owner is putting 
into his vessel? The wide use of the 
kicker as a motive power is not Euro- 
pean—it is American. We have shown 
the way. Only temporarily has the 
day been put off when a kicker will 
take the place of the picturesque gon- 
doliers in the gondolas on the Grand 
Canal at Venice. ‘Now, that is a sac- 
rilege!”’ cries Mrs. America. Is it any 
more sacrilegius than for us to wipe 
out the most gloriously beautiful thing 
ever seen on the water, a sailing ves- 
sel in full sail, and substitute the 


hideous barge or mercantile car- 
paert . . » 


What really will go out with this 
“mark of progress” touching the 
Dutch windmill is not understood by 
these- memorialists. Few Americans 
realize the poetry and romance that 
are associated with the Dutch wind- 
mill; the intimate relation that existed 
between the Dutch miller and his wind- 
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mill. To others his mill might seem 
simply a dumb, mechanical creature; 
to the miller it was fraught with human 
feeling—a living creature that sobbed 
in his sorrow and laughed in his joy. 
He gave to his mill a name, just as 
he did te his son or daughter. He 
called it by that name—never a mill. 
When a daughter was married, the mill 
was decked out in all its gayest finery; 
when a member of the family passed 
away, the mill mourned in its appear- 
ance. Professor A. J. Barnouw, of 
Columbia University, tells that when 
the mill-owner passed away all the 
20 boards in the arms of the mill were 
taken out, and the mill stood motion- 
less for a given time in grief over the 
loss of its owner. When the church 
bells tolled, marking the procession 
of the funeral from church or home to 
the cemetery, the boardiess blades were 
turned in unison with the bells. When 
the wife of the miller passed away, 19 
boards of the blades of the mill were 
removed; for a child of the family, 
13 boards; for parents of the miller, 
11 boards; and so on down the line of 
near and remote relatives, till it 
reached the children of cousins, for 
whom only one board was removed. 
As Professor Barnouw well says, a 
man’s handicraft is ennobled when the 
tool that he plies is thus capable of 
expressing, not only his skill as a 
craftsman, but also his feelings as a 
man. It is from that conception of 
work as an expression and accompani- 


ment of the inner life that all great 
art has sprung. 


We lose something very precious 
and real in all these modern inven- 
tions, this march we call progress— 
something which, as the years go on, 
we shall find it increasingly difficult 
to replace. I wonder that it has not 
occurred to someone to suggest that we 
stop certain brands of progress for a 
while! The ladies of the Dutch wind- 
mill appeal might, for example, memo- 
rialize the husbands of their three co- 
operating sisters to stop selling engines 
to the Dutch millers! 
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The Social Message ot the Church 


Condensed from The Yale Review (January, '26) 


We ie 


T is obvious that though Christian- 

ity is not on trial—it is the world 

which now and always is on its 
trial before the judgment seat of Christ 
—the Churches are on their trial, and 
the verdict is in danger of being given 
against them. For the spiritual char- 
acter of the gospel is too often for- 
gotten, in the attempt to make it a 
thoroughly secularized gospel. 


I will follow Professor Percy Gard- 
ner in describing secularity. Christ 
quoted from the Old Testament, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Love of God holds first place; 
it means, I suppose, devotion to the 
unseen and eternal, to the unchanging 
principle of goodness, truth, and 
beauty under which the nature and 
character of God are known to us. But 
the secular creed accepts only the last 
clause of the Christian formula. When 
the love of God is struck out, there 
remain only human beings as capable 
of pleasure and pain. The love of 
neighbor comes to mean merely the 
attempt to improve the physical condi- 
tion of mankind, and to make life more 
pleasant. Kindness and good nature 
become the highest of the virtues 


We must put one thing or the other 
first. Either “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things will be added unto 
you”; or, “Seek ye first the happiness 
of mankind.” 


The pursuit of secular well-being, 
without any spiritual ideals, has now 
been long and extensively tried. We 
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regard it as almost a truism that to 
provide mankind with fresh gratifica- 
tions, new desires and new ways of 
satisfying them, must augment human 
happiness. But the observation of 
moralists for thousands of years has 
shown the fallacy of this view. The 
obvious truth is that all worldly and 
carnal desires are in their nature in- 
satiable. We cannot allay covetous- 
ness, greed, and the desire for pleasure 
by gratifying them. The more people 
have of these things, the more they 
want. And each successive gratifica- 
tion of a desire gives less keen pleas- 
ure than the last. And this insatiable- 
ness is not confined to the rich and 
successful. It is equally characteristic 
of the workingman. The natural man, 
in whatever social position he is, will 
be content when he has a little more 
than he has got—that is to say, never. 


One of the most vital and original 
parts of Christ’s teaching was that all 
good and all evil came from within. 
From within, out of the heart of man, 
come all things that defile, and all 
things that purify and exalt the char- 
acter. This is the method of social 
reform which alone can claim the sup- 
port of the authority of ‘Christ. It 
begins with the individual, and with 
the will and conscience of the indi- 
vidual. It preceeds from within out- 
wards. It effects social amelioration 
by working on the moral character. 
Make the tree good, and its fruit will 
be good. The socialists, on the other 
hand, are never tired of insisting that 
the way to make men better is to 
alter their institutions. All evil 
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things, according to them, come from 
without, and are the consequences of 


faulty social arrangements. There can 
be no reconciliation between these two 
diametrically opposite views. 


Professor Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard, in his excellent book called 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
says, “Next to narrowness of view, 
what is the special peril of the present 
social movement? It is beyond doubt 
its externalism. Wherever one goes, 
he sees progress defined in terms of 
organizations, schemes, majorities, so- 
cial machinery. ... The creed of so- 
cialism is external. Its program has 
rarely a word to say of any change of 
character. Let the workingman de- 
mand more pay, it is urged, more com- 
tort, better external conditions; and 
then these changes in the outward in- 
dustrial order will of themselves de- 
velop the inward capacity to use them. 
Even religion runs grave risk of being 
institutionalized and externalized out 
of all self-recognition. Organization 
and ritual, ecclesiastical machinery, 
leagues and associations have attained 
terrific dimensions and importance.” 


Church services, multiplied beyond 
all reason, guilds and ieagues and 
clubs and societies, numerous statisti- 
cal statements to fill up for the bishop 
—it is a very busy life but how dif- 
ferent from the life of piety as it 
used to be understood! We are all 
obsessed with the notion of counting 
heads, as if the best parish priest or 
minister were he who collects the larg- 
est congregations. 

Compare this attitude with Christ’s 
saying, “Enter ye in by the strait gate; 
for strait is the gate and narrow the 
way that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it. Because wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be that go in thereat.” And yet we 
are seriously uneasy to find ourselves 
in a minority! The Church is a fight- 
ing minority against the world: if it 
ever ceases to be so, we may strongly 
suspect that it has made an unholy 
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alliance with parties whose aims are 
not Christian at all. 


If Christ had considered social anc 
political institutions at all, we may 
be sure that He would have asked, 
what are their effects upon moral char- 
acter? ... I think he would have en- 
dorsed the words of Professor Marshall 
at the Cooperative Congress of 1889: 
“The cardinal doctrines of its faith are 
firstly the production of fine human 
beings, and not the production of rich 
goods, as the ultimate aim of all hu- 
man endeavor. Secondly, he who lives 
and works only for himself leads an 
incomplete life; to complete it he needs 
to work with others for some broad 
and high aim.” To Christ inner con- 
version meant love of God and man, 
a cleansed heart and a desire to do 
the will of God. ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 


Our business now is to lead a cru- 
sade against secularism. Secularism 
has had a good trial, and it has failed. 
It has covered the world with the ma- 
chinery of wealth, but it has not pro- 
duced beauty or happiness or peace or 
contentment. The civilization which 
it has founded has been one of war 
and conflict and increasing bitterness. 
It will be time to talk about the failure 
of Christianity when we have given 
the religion of Christ a fair trial. This 
we have never done yet on a large 
scale. There have been true Christians 
in every generation; but only a few 
of them. 

The disease of society is the selfish- 
ness, stupidity, and moral ugliness 
which obstruct the manifestation in 
the world of the Divine attributes cf 
goodness, wisdom, and beauty. The 
symptoms are the suffering through 
which these evils are recognized as 
evil. The fact of suffering is not an 
evil but a good, since it is the chief 
means of progress, of which it im- 
plies the possibility. The commonest 
error of our day is horror at the symp- 
toms and neglect of the disease. 


(To be continued) 
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At the Turn of a Quarter-Century 


Excerpts from The Review of Reviews (January, '26) 


Labor's Transformed Status: The 
quarter of a century just passed stands 
as the period of greatest progress in 
any similar length of time. The work- 
er of today enjoys the shortest hours, 
the greatest freedom, the highest 
standard of living, and the highest 
wages ever paid in history. The re- 
spect commanded now by the man who 
works is a realization of many of the 
things the worker has been struggling 
for these last 7000 years. 


It is a quarter of a century sparkling 
with scientific achievements, any one 
of which would have distinguished an 
entire century in the past. It has 
given us the automobile, the moving- 
picture, the radio, farm machinery, 
electrical transportation, and the air- 
plane. Machinery has displaced man- 
ual labor in hundreds of industries. 
Mechanical means have lifted from the 
worker’s back the drudgery of cen- 
turies, and released his mind to a life 
of greater freedom, usefulness and 
pleasure. 


The next 25 years may well bring 
in the day when the worker will do 
his day’s work by simply pressing a 
button. When this comes about, will 
we use our added leisure for the build- 
ing of stronger characters and the finer 
things of life, or will it be wasted in 
indulgences that will destroy the race? 
—James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 


The Miracle of Radio: Since Guten- 
berg devised his crude wooden type 
and made printing possible, nearly five 
centuries ago, there has been no single 
invention which so closely touches 
human interest and human welfare 4s 
radio—the miracle of the ages. 


Radio is the entertainment and the 
education for the million, being liter- 
ally as free as air. Today, a truly re- 
markable service is being rendered to 
an audience of listeners estimated to 
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reach at times as many as twenty-five 
million people. To paraphrase Emer- 
son, if a man have a radio receiver, the 
world will beat a path to his door.— 
Gen. James G. Harbord, President of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 


Postal Service Expands Five-fold: 1 
doubt if there is anywhere so good an 
index to the growth and development 
of the United States as that furnished 
by the post office. Under Benjamin 
Franklin, 150 years ago, a courier car- 
ried in the saddle-bags slung across his 
horse all the mail that passed within 
the week between Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. Today there are 
1490 railroad trains carrying mail 
into and out of these three cities every 
day. There are more than 155 carloads 
of mail now sent daily out of Chicago 
alone. 


In 1901 the total revenues of the Post 
Office Department were $111,631,193. 
For the current year there is every 
indication that they will exceed $665,- 
000,000—an increase of 487 per cent. 
In 1901 there were 4301 rural routes; 
today there are 45,191. In 1901 there 
were 16,000 city carriers; today there 
are over 46,000. In 1901 we had parcel 
post conventions with but 20 countries, 
and now we have them with 70.—Har- 
ry S. New, Postmaster-General. 


Electricity and Social Progress: In 
the last quarter-century the electrical 
art has taught us to do three major 
things. First, to transmit energy from 
the cheapest point of production to 
the place of greatest service. In the 
earlier days energy developed from 
steam or falling water could be trans- 
mitted only by mechanical means 
through belts and shafting. 


Second, to apply power in the pré- 
cise amounts needed. The limitation 
of belts and shafting made the power 
developed in the generation before ours 
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inelastic in its application. Today we 
may use the energy of the waterfall 
through the miniature motor of the 
dentist’s drill, or in the electric loco- 
motive. 


Third, to put more power behind the 
worker. The elasticity of application 
enables us to put back of each indi- 
vidual worker more energy. His out- 
put becomes greater and his wages 
larger. Through the development of 
cheap power, America may have the 
highest wages and the best living con- 
ditions, and still keep her goods on 
a competitive basis in the interna- 
tional markets.—Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the Board, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Advances Toward Economic Ideals: 
We see great advances toward economic 
ideals in the past 25 years. There is 
greater stability, in employment and 
in business; more assured returns to 
savings, with less hazard and specula- 
tion; an increased diffusion of wealth: 
increased standards of living; a steady 
elimination of industrial waste; great- 
er independence of business from ex- 
ternal control earned by greater re- 
sponsibility of business for internal 
control; a protection to the public from 
tyrannical action, monopoly, and unfair 
practices by the minimum of necessary 
governmental action and the maximum 
of responsibility to public interest 
from those who direct industrial or- 
ganization and who lead labor.—Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

Educational Progress: In 1900 the 
percentage of school population of the 
United States enrolled in public schoots 
was 72.4; in 1924 it was 82... In 1900 
the percentage of pupils in high schools 
was 3.35; in 1924 the percentage was 
14. In 1900, 1 out of every 186 persons 
in the United States was a college 
rraduate. In 1925, 1 out of every 89 
is a college graduate. The average 
annual salary of all teachers in 1900 
was $325; in 1924 it was $1,227. In 
1924 the number of pupils enrolled in 
the publi’ schools reached 24,288,808, 
of whom .'0.898,930 were in elementary 
schools and 3,389,878 in secondary 
schools.—John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 
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Insurance as a Social Safeguard: 
Life insurance purchased by Ameri- 
cans in 1925 aggregated twice the total 
amount of insurance outstanding on ali 
American lives in 1900. The total in- 
surance in force in America today, 
$72,000,000,000, is greater in amouat 
than the combined insurance of a'l 
the rest of the world. During the 
past quarter century insurance per 
capita in the United States has ad- 
vanced from $111 to $630; the average 
amount carried by policyholders has 
increased from $856 to $1333.—William 
A. Law, President, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

American Agriculture Since 1900: It 
is estimated that the aggregate pro 
duction per acre and per person engaged 
in agriculture in the United States 
has increased 25 per cent since 1900. 
This has resulted in releasing many 
persons for other occupations than 
farming. This increased yield is at 
tributable chiefly to the application of 
the results of scientific discovery in 
three fields: plant-breeding yields, 
adaptation to specific regions, and re- 
sistance to drouth, disease and other 
contingencies; invention of labor-say- 
ing farm machinery; control of animal 
disease, insect pests and fungous 
growths. 

The dissemination of the results of 
scientific work and theif consequent 
application have been due largely to 
the efforts of extension workers whose 
employment in local communities be- 
gan in 1904. Approximately 5000 ex- 
tension workers are employed by the 
Federal, State and County Govern- 
ments, more than two-thirds of whom 
are in county work. They are assisted 
py 200,000 volunteer local leaders. 
Membership in adult extension clubs 
totals 557,000 and in boys’ anu girls’ 
clubs 510,000. 

The growth of the cooperative move- 
ment has been striking, through which, 
in 1925, $2,500,000,000 worth of farm 
products were marketed. Not only is 
cooperation proving of value in mar- 
keting, but it is creating a better com- 
munity spirit—William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Do We Wear Too Much Clothing? 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (February, '26) 
Robert E. Martin 


rQVHEY are having a crusade in Eu- 
rope. The battle cry is “Off with 
clothing!” 


Three million persons, it is reported, 
uave joined a nudity cult. They are 
swimming without bathing suits, run- 
ning naked over the hills, and doing 
calisthenics without a thread of cloth- 
ing. 


It began, so far as can be deter- 
mined, in Germany, with a _ health 
movie called “The Way to Strength 
and Beauty.” This told of recent dis- 
coveries made by scientists concerning 
the wonderful effects of sunshine on 
the human body. For the first time 
thousands heard about ultra-violet 
light, those invisible rays in sunshine 
that increase the percentage of lime 
and phosphorous in the body fluids, 
and increase resistance to disease. 


Eezema and other skin troubles are 
cured, rickets and tuberculosis are 
fought effectively, with nothing but 
sunshine: Window glass, it was 
found, shut off this curative element 
of sunlight. So did clothing. 


In Germany, various clubs were 
formed to free people of imprisoning 
clothes. They started sun baths and 
gymnasium classes. One of the largest 
clubs holds classes in nude gymnastics 
in a great coliseum in Berlin. 


A general alliance made up of small- 
or societies, it is reported, now has 
180 community garden colonies, 900 
model playgrounds, 380 fresh air baths, 
and 15 holiday camps, at all of which 
it is the rule to check one’s clothes at 
the door. 


At first the police objected strenu- 
ously, but the cult spread too rapidly 
for control. Now they content them- 
selves with arresting only those who 
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stroll through the streets without cov- 
ering. In the country, or in their 
clubs, the nudist enthusiasts can treat 
themselves to as much sunlight as 
they please. 


Now the idea has spread to Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and England. Sun 
baths are by no means a new idea in 
Switzerland, which was the first 
country in the world to discover that 
tubercular children can be cured by 
playing naked in the snow on the 
mountains. But with renewed enthu- 
siasm the Swiss tacked up signs on 
mountain paths: “To the sun baths.” 


England, too, had been interested in 
sunlight before German cultists began 
boosting it. A group of scientists long 
had been working to find a reason for 
the prevalence of rickets among Lon- 
don children. They discovered that 
smoke and fog, shutting out the sun- 
shine, were to blame. They found that 
children could be cured by exposure 
to sunlight or to ultra-violet light arti- 
ficially produced. 


The English police objected to nud- 
ity, but last summer permitted briefer 
bathing suits on the beaches than ever 
before. 


Doctor Leonard Hill, director of the 
National Institute of Medical Re- 
search in London, Great’ Britain’s 
leading authority on the curative pow- 
ers of sunlight, recently advised men 
to abandon their heavy dress and wear 
as light clothing as women do. To 
the women who would be healthy and 
beautiful, he urged: “Wear short 
skirts and artificial silk stockings ana 
leave your arms and neck bare.” 


Women for years have been giving 
sunshine a chance to do its work. Now 
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it must afford them satisfaction to 
learn that science abets fashion. 


And men who have growled at their 


wives’ and daughters’ thinly clad 
ankles, tissue silk dresses and exposed 
throats, now are urged to shed their 
winter overcoats and mufflers. For 
medical men have found that with 
all the protection afforded by woolen 
underwear, shirts, vests, coats and 
mufflers, men are more liable to colds 
and similar ailments than are women 
who go through the winter with neck 
and chest exposed. 


Doctor D. F. Smiley, who kept care- 
ful records of colds at Cornell Uni- 
versity for four years, found that as 
chronic cold catchers the men students 
vastly outnumbered the co-eds. In- 
surance companies in America, which 
keep tab on the health of 85 per cent 
of all the people in the country, pres- 
ent illuminating figures on the number 
of deaths from pneumonia. For the 
last 25 years, while women’s dress has 
become briefer and scantier, and men 
have stuck to their insulation meth- 
ods, the number of men dying of pneu- 
monia has constantly been greater 
than the number of women dying of 
it. One company with 6,000,000 poli- 
cyholders found that in 1924, 93.4 white 
males of every 100,000 died of pneu- 
monia, while only 67 women of every 
100,000 succumbed. 


No better costume for mankind ever 
has been devised than the short kilts 
of Scotland, declares Dr. Walter B. 
James of New York City, who has 
made an intensive study of the rela- 
tion of clothing to health. In this 
connection, it will be recalled that the 
hardiness of the Scots in the trenches 
was a constant source of amazement 
to the soldiers of the other allied na- 
tions. 


Doctor James describes American 
soldiers in their uniforms as “hermeti- 
cally sealed.” “For health,” he says, 
“they could hardly dress worse. Tight 
woolen clothing, puttees wrapped 
around legs to keep air from getting 
in or out at the bottom, and collar 
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tight at the top to keep air from es- 
caping there. The average civilian, 
while he seals himself at the top with 
a tight collar, leaves his trouser legs 
open. Adequate ventilation of the 
body is a health necessity.” Covering 
the skin with poorly ventilated cloth- 
ing causes it to become sluggish and 
inefficient. 


To function properly the body must 
be kept at an even and favorable tem- 
perature. If excess heat on the surface 
is not carried off by air, the blood 
becomes congested and illness results. 


Doctors W. B. McClure and L. W. 
Sauer of Chicago experimented with 
eight pairs of puppies to find the im- 
portance of air reaching the skin. Two 
puppies of the same litter were put 
in an incubator. One was incased in 
a Canton flannel coat sewed around 
his shoulders, trunk, and hips, leaving 
the legs, neck and head uncovered. 


Plenty of fresh air was let into the 
incubator, but all of the jacketed pup- 
pies died. The others suffered no ill 
effects. 


Doctor Hill stresses also, the im- 
portance of the kind of material used 
for clothing. A larger percentage of 
ultra-violet light rays penetrate arti- 
ficial silk than any other material. 
The fewer layers of clothing worn, 
the better. Even a single layer of 
artificial silk cuts off half of the rays, 
and two or three layers of ordinary 
clothing cut out all rays. 


For warmth, those materials that 
hold most air are best. Furs are warm 
because the hair part is 98 per cent 
air. Fiannel is 90 per cent air. Wool 
is warm principally because its texture 
causes it to stand away from the skin, 
leaving an air layer between the ma- 
terial and skin. When wet it is much 
warmer than cotton, because it holds 
more air, while cotton clings. 


Cotton, slick with starch or dressing, 
is coolest. The Arab with a single 
flopping garment of such material has 
probably hit upon the best hot weather 
garment in existence. 
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The Music of the Skies 


Condensed from the Scientific American (January, '26) 


Henry B. Curry 


MERICA is now enjoying the 
A music of the largest and best of 

all the carillons. But what is a 
carillon? The carillon, still unfamiliar 
to many Americans, is similar to the 
bell chime, but far superior. It is the 
most lasting yet the rarest, the loudest 
yet the most ethereal, among artistic 
instruments. 


Often we confuse the carillon with 
the chime. A set of chimes usually 
includes eight to ten bells, all fairly 
large, ranging in weight from 300 to 
6000 pounds. A chime is attuned only 
to the diatonic scale, that is, the white 
keys of a piano. Its range is very 
limited, although six bells suffice for 
playing ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ and 
eight are enough for a hundred tunes. 
A first-class carillon will comprise 
from 30 to 40 or more bells; great 
bass bells that may weigh 16,000 
pounds, and little, silvery tinklers of 
20 pounds or less. The range will be 
three or four chromatic octaves, in- 
cluding all the sharps and flats of the 
scale. 

Real carillons are divided distinctly 
into two classes: mechanical instru- 
ments, wherein the bells are sounded 
through connections with an auto- 
matic revolving drum, after the fashion 
of a music box; and the far more 
artistic carillon, operated through a 
keyboard—more properly a_handle- 
and-pedal-board—which is played, like 
that of an organ, by hand and foot. 


The invention of bells is claimed for 
China. Their association with pagan 
rites of old Greece and Rome, deferred 
their use in Christian shrines for many 
years. By the 9th century men with 
hammers were striking rude chimes 
in churches, and by the 16tn century, 
when groups of Belgian bells were 
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sounded first as adjuncts to town 
clocks, the carillon was started. 


From this beginning the carillon 
spread rapidly throughout Belgium 
and Holland and, to some extent, into 
Germany and France. Carillon play- 
ing has been specially identified as a 
Flemish art, and has been accepted as 
“one of the finest cultural products of 
the Low Countries.” 


At present nearly every city and 
town in the “Nether” countries has 
its bells and its official bell master or 
“carillonneur,”’ whose standing is that 
of the organist in any important 
American church. About 100 carillons 
were recently listed in Belgium and, 
in Holland, 115. France laid claim to 
40 carillons a dozen years ago, Ger- 
many to 20. 


Adequate expression of tone can be 
gained only when the handles and 
pedals of a carillon keyboard are di- 
rectly connected with the clappers of 
the bells. But it is only recently that 
it has been possible to arrange these 
connections in such a manner that the 
playing of a carillon would not over- 
come with exhaustion the performers 
at this most arduous of musical instru- 
ments. Happily most of the chief Bel- 
gian sets now have both a keyboard 
for artistic recitals and also a me- 
chanical connection with the town 
clock. 


One hears the carillon playing in 
Belgium or Holland at stated hours 
on Sunday, on market days, at festi- 
vals, and so on. Jef Denyn thus wel- 
comed President Wilson with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” when he visit- 
ed Cardinal Mercier. But it is auto- 
matic playing that is heard four times 
an hour, and sometimes twice as often, 
from the belfries of each town. Na- 
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tional melodies, operatic airs, hymns 
or folk songs are constantly repeated 
in a familiar order, although the pro- 


gram, which is always composed of 
really fine music, is changed several 
times each year. 

A carillon bell is tuned quite as ac- 
curately, and far more permanently, 
than the best of pianos. How Franz 
and Pieter Hemony tuned their bells 
in the 17th century is not known; but 
in the modern process 1500 tuning 
forks are used. Gillett and Johnston, 
English founders who produced the 
equipment which has recently been in- 
stalled in the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., in memory of his mother, 
have rediscovered, it is said, the secret 
of the mellow richness, the wondrous 
individual harmony, so long restricted 
to the Hemony bells. 

By using a clever system of counter- 
balances, the keyboard touch has been 
so lightened that the writer was en- 
abled to strike with his little finger 
a cannon-boom upon the nine-ton bass 
of the instrument in the tower of the 
New York church. 

Although this New York carillon is 
quite the largest, comprising no less 
than 53 bells—four octaves and a half 
—the three or four octaves in each 
of the big sets permits the interpreta- 
tion of an inexhaustible variety of the 
world’s best music. It must, of course, 
be music appropriate for such a medi- 
um—but every instrument presents a 
like demand. Bach's “Fifth Prelude,” 
for example, was the special rendition 
at a notable competition of bell masters 
held at Mechlin in 1910. A typical 
program was that presented by Jef 
Denyn, four years later, on the ex- 
quisite Hemony bells of the Antwerp 
Cathedral. This program included 
Verdi’s “Jerusalem”; Shubert’s “Fruh- 
lingsglaube”; Nicolai’s “Third Sona- 
ta,” and works by Jef van Hoof, John 
Diederich and Peter Benoit. 

Some such ethereal music must have 
awakened Victor Hugo when he wrote 
upon a window pane in Mechlin his 
dainty verses about a Carillon Spirit 
descending from the skies upon a crys- 
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tal stairway and scattering from her 
silver raiment magic notes upon the 
world. 

All these fascinations of an un- 
familiar art may yet delight America 
because of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift. In 
addition to a carillon never equalled, 
he has supplied the permanent services 


of an eminent Belgian carillonneur, 
M. Anton Brees, the son, and, until 
recently, the assistant, of M. Gust 


3rees, the bell master of Antwerp and 
organist of the Cathedral. First of 
the leading carillonneurs to visit the 
United States, Anton Brees gave re- 
citals last year upon most of the caril- 
lons in this country. These instru- 
ments may now be found in many 
cities. The first carillon in the United 
States was that imported from France 
in 1870 by Saint Joseph’s Cathedral 
at Buffalo. Until lovers of all these 
bells heard Mr. Brees’ dexterity, they 
did not realize what treasures they 
possessed. 

Canada has several carillons, and 
Ottawa will equip its Parliament 
buildings with a duplicate of the 
Rockefeller bells, which have become 
a model for the world. 

Concerning his $60,000 instrument, 
Mr. Brees says that he can only sup- 
port the unanimous testimony of lead- 
ing masters who tested the new caril- 
lon when it was set up temporarily at 
Croyden—that it has never yet been 
equalled. 

The installation at the Park Avenue 
tower, however, is only temporary, 
awaiting the facilities of a new church 
at Riverside Drive and 122nd street. 
Shut in as it is at present by high 
buildings on several sides, the splendid 
carillon is well-nigh smothered; its 


song is searcely audible six blocks 
away. 
Bell Master Brees, accustomed to 


his ancient instrument, 300 feet above 
the market place at Antwerp, accepts 
Jef Denyn’s dictum that 300 to 40 
feet above the street is the necessary 
level at which to dominate a city and 
broadcast the carillon message for 
miles in all directions. 
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The Average Man As I See Him 


Excerpts from The American Magazine (January, '26) 


Joseph C. 


LETTER came in my mail the 

other day which said: “Why is 

it that the characters in your 
novels and stories are all—or prac- 
tically all—of one class? Why do you 
never write of real ladies and gentle- 
men, but only of people, for the most 
part dwellers in country villages, who 
do the things that everyone else does? 
Even your city characters are just 
average men and women.” 


I admit, and cheerfully, that I do 
write of average men and women. 
Considering the shortcomings of the 
world they are obliged to live in, it 
seems to me that they do remarkably 
well. And I think I am qualified to 
espouse the cause of the average man, 
because I have a strong suspicion that 
I am one of him. 


I am not an optimist. 


I give that statement a paragraph 
all to itself, because I wish to em- 
phasize it. I have been more than 
once accused of being an incorrigible 
optimist, and each time I am tempted 
to refute the accusation with a shot- 
gun. Because my novels and stories— 
most of them—end happily, because 
most of my fictional married couples 
live together and keep on doing so, be- 
cause the men and women in my Cape 
Cod tales face the music, whether a 
jazz or a dirge, with at least the out- 
ward pretense of courage and a sense 
of humor, certain professors and pupils 
of the so-called “reaiistic” school—and 
it sometimes seems as if that institu- 
tion must be a primary school because 
of the youth of its faculty and students 
—shake their heads contemptuously 
and say, “Bah! Sentimental optimism!” 


Then I reach for the shotgun. I 
insist that a reasonably cheerful atti- 
tude toward life is not optimism, nor 
sentimental falderal. I maintain that 
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it is the realest of realism, because it 
is the outlook of the average sane 
human being. 


A laugh is as real a part of life as 
a tear, a wedding as a funeral. And 
experience with my fellow average 
man has convinced me that that is 
his doctrine. He faces life as it is 
and, with an amazing amount of grit 
and cheerful determination, does his 
level best to make things better if he 
can, and to endure them if he cannot. 


The average man _  has_ trouble 
enough; and the manner in which he 
meets that trouble, gets up after each 
knockdown and tries again, is the rea- 
son why I find him the most interest- 
ing individual in the world, and why 
he inspires me with a_ reasonable 
amount of faith in human nature. 


I could quote—as could anyone else 
—a hundred instances of pluck and 
grimly humorous philosophy in the face 
of adversity. I will quote just one. A 
good old friend of mine, a retired sea 
captain, a man who has always led an 
active life, recently lost the sight of 
an eye, and is threatened with total 
blindness. I called on him soon after 
I heard of his hard luck, called to 
sympathize. He met me with a smile 
as broad and whole-hearted as his 
smiles had ever been. 


“Yes,” he admitted, “one headlight’s 
gone and they tell me the other is 
liable to shut up afore long. Well, 
I’ve been privileged to see a whole 
lot more than most folks, and maybe 
I’ve had my allowance. Anyhow, I 
ain’t kickin’ as things are now. I tell 
‘em there’s times when I can see too 
much with one eye.” 


I knew what approaching blindness 
meant to a man of his disposition and 
habits. He was not trying to deceive 
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himself as to the appalling nature of 
the calamity which had befallen him. 
He knew, he realized; but he was true 


to his principles. He never had any 
use for a cry-baby. 


The average small-town man—mind, 
I say the average, not the exception— 
is, it seems to me, a pretty decent 
citizen, according to his lights. He is 
careless often, prejudiced when he 
should be fair-minded, lazy when he 
should be active; but so is the average 
city dweller. So are you and I, if we 
are honest enough to admit it. As I 
know him, he is, on the whole, a 
pretty good husband, a pretty good 
father, and a pretty good neighbor. 
He has a certain philosophy of his 
own and—I repeat it—an amazing 
amount of pluck. 


I am ready to maintain that the 
average marriage is happy, on the 
whole. Again the average, not the ex- 
ception. The selection of a life-mate 
is, for the most of us, such a hit or 
miss chance, the wonder is that there 
are not more unhappy marriages. 
Nevertheless, the average man mar- 
ries the average woman, has average 
children, and is—again on the average 
—happy. We read a pessimistic novel; 
we read the accounts of sensational 
divorce cases in the papers, and are 
sometimes inclined to feel that wedded 
bliss is, sooner or later, wedded mis- 
ery. The antidote for this feeling is 
to run over the list of one’s married 
friends and acquaintances, and see 
how few marriages in that long list 
have gone on the rocks. Almost every 
man we know in the great majority— 
tne overwhelming majority—is living 
with the woman he married. To each, 
home is the most sacred, the happiest 
spot on earth. In every house there 
are petty faultfindings, misunderstand- 
ings, and squabbles, but they are the 
thorns on the roses, or the particles of 
salt in the ice cream; they are inci- 
dents, not the average. 


So, I insist, the “happy ending” to 
a love story written about average 
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people is at least as true to life and 
as good art as the unhappy one. An 
author does not have to work harder, 
nor do better, truer work, to make 
his hero and heroine end in the gar- 
bage heap than in the flower garden. 
Most love stories in real life do end 
in marriage, and-—-on the average, 
again—fairly happy marriages. Fool- 
ishly happy endings, of course, are 
silly. When Lord Eric marries the 
beautiful daughter of the washer- 
woman and takes her to his castle to 
be Lady Eric, he takes a tremendous 
chance along with her. She is not his 
kind and he is not hers. But when 
John Doe falls in love with Jane Smith, 
there is no reason why his love story 
and hers should not end in a reason- 
ably happy marriage. In real life it 
usually does. And it is at least as 
bad art and “unrealism” to make it 
end the other way. 


I know perfectly well that one might 
saunter up Main Street, and find mean- 
ness and selfishness and hypocrisy in 
every house. But I know just as well 
that someone else could follow him, 
and in those same houses find self- 
sacrifice and love and decency. And 
one would be as real as the other. 
Neither, however, would be wholly real, 
because in order to get a true picture 
of Main Street you should see all there 
is there, the good as well as the bad. 


The average man works hard, main- 
tains a home, educates his children, 
pays his bills and, according to the 
measure of light that is given him, 
does the best he can in this far from 
altogether beautiful world. He is not 
a Socrates, nor a George Washington, 
nor a Galahad. Neither is he a Pecks- 
niff, nor even a Babbitt. Such as he 
is, he is without doubt the backbone 
of this nation and every other. 


I respect him and sympathize with 
him, and I believe in him. He inter- 
ests me and I like to write stories 
about him. That is why I do write 
them. 
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Editorials 


Excerpts from The World’s Work (January, '26) 


HARDLY A WEEK passes that some 
social observer does not find some new 
cause for the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. Only the other day 
a western preacher declared that 
modern styles in feminine attire 
meant that the United States was 
rapidly going to destruction. It was 
feminine immodesty, he declared, that 
caused the fall of Rome! The pro- 
hibition advocates long pointed to al- 
coholism as the cause of the breakup 
of the Roman Empire. The growing 
love of pleasure, of spectacular sports 
—hbaseball and football in particular— 
evidently sound the nation’s knell; 
did not the public games—the circuses 
and the gladiatorial combats—lead to 
the destruction of Rome? Others see 
in divorce the evil that will push 
America to perdition, just as it did 
the city on the Tiber. In the old 
days of the muckraker Rome was al- 
ways paraded as the nation that was 
overwhelmed by graft. In the days 
of the Philippine annexation the por- 
tent of Rome was the one constantly 
held before our eyes as a warning, 
for nothing was historically plainer 
than that Imperialism had caused this 
celebrated disruption in ancient times. 
Indeed, of all historic parallels none 
is quite so overworked as that of the 
Roman Empire. 


Many years ago an American stud- 
ent in Germany found himself seated 
at a student supper next the great 
historian of Rome, Theodor Mommsen. 
Probably no one human brain had ever 
accumulated so much_ information 
about ancient Rome as had this great 
scholar. 


“T have read your history of Rome,” 
the young American said. “It is a 
wonderful account of Rome from the 
founding up to the death of Julius 
Caesar. But I have often wondered 
why you did not go on and tell the 
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story of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 


“There is one reason why I can 
never write such a book,” the genial 
scholar replied with a smile. “I have 
spent years studying and thinking 
over this subject, but the fact is I 
have never been able to discover just 
what was the cause of the fall of the 
Roman Empire!” 


THE DEFINITE ADOPTION of the 
Locarno treaty should cause a general 
searching of heart in the United States. 
It is an appropriate time for taking 
stock of the American conscience. Has 
this country done its duty by the 
world since the signing of the Armis- 
tice? Is it doing its duty at the pres- 
ent moment? 


It is time for Americans to stop 
talking about their safety and their 
interests. Both are absolutely secure. 
There is no foreign country which we 
need really fear and probably no com- 
bination of countries. Our interests 
are even more impregnable. Our 
wealth can do nothing except increase 
and our position nothing except grow 
stronger. Our financial and industrial 
outlook is the marvel of a distracted 
world. Practically every other large 
nation is increasing its debt year by 
year, but this country is constantly 
decreasing such obligations. All Eu- 
rope is frantically seeking new ways 
of increasing taxation: our “tax prob- 
lem” is to find new ways to decrease 
ours. 


The only reason for reciting facts 
of this kind, and for emphasizing our 
happy state, is to insist that they carry 
a certain obligation. To take a smug 
satisfaction with our national good 
fortune is to become unworthy of it. 
America since the Armistice has 
passed through many moods; the time 
has arrived to get back once more to 
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the mood of 1917. 
is not so important as a new point 
of view—a changed attitude toward a 


A definite policy 


suffering world. At times in our his- 
tory magnanimity has been the note 
that has seemed to direct our foreign 
policy. This was the case when we 
made war upon Spain for the freedom 
of Cuba. It has been the emotion that 
has guided America in the administra- 
tion of the Philippines. It was the 
case when we refused to retain the 
indemnity from sadly distracted China. 
All these acts sounded a new prin- 
ciple in international relations—the 
principle that our chief duty was help- 
fulness and not the insistence on our 
own material interests. 

This is the state of mind with which 
we should now approach the solution 
of our problem so far as it concerns 
our late Allies in the war. The mean- 
ing of the Locarno pact is that the 
chief aim of the European nations in 
future is to be peace and not war. A 
new policy on this side the water 
would be an inspiring complement to 
this new state of mind in Europe. 
How can America best assist Europc 
to peace, justice, and prosperity? For- 
getting ourselves and our so-called 
“interests,” how can we best assist 
Europe in making the Locarno agree- 
ment the everlasting covenant of a 
regenerated Europe? If we project the 
problem with this as our underlying 
purpose, a new day will have indeed 
dawned, not only for Europe, but for 
mankind. 


THE QUESTION of American par- 
ticipation in the World Court has been 
before Congress now for nearly three 
years. Its merits have been so com- 
pletely canvassed that there is hardly 
occasion for further debate. For 25 
years, ever since the first Hague con- 
ference, the United States, both offi- 
cially and unofficially, has been urging 
it upon the rest of the world. The 
form which the court has finally taken 
is largely the work of an American, 
Elihu Root. 
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Europe was sufficiently astonished at 
American refusal to enter the League, 
after insisting on it as an essential 
element of peace, but it has an even 
greater cause for chagrin in American 
hesitation over the World Court. The 
main difficulty is the fact that the 
court and the League are associated 
to the extent that the League is a 
kind of electoral college for the selec- 
tion of the court’s judges. The League 
of Nations has become almost a pho- 
bia in the American mind; the opposi- 
tion to it is unreasoning, almost neu- 
rotic. Among the painful manifesta- 
tions of this fact is the hostility toward 
so useful and beneficent an institution 
as the World Court, based merely upon 
this slight connection with the League 
of Nations. The court can serve one 
purpose and one purpose only—the 
prevention of war. That is the only 
appeal it can have for Americans. If 
the United States becomes a member, 
it can withdraw at any time; if at 
any time, that is, it becomes apparent 
that the court is being used to draw 
this country within the European 
system, or to oppress the weak and 
aggrandize the strong, then this coun- 
try has a simple remedy—it can cease 
to be a member. To condition our 
entrance on impossible terms, such as 
completely cutting the tenuous strand 
which binds it to the League, is ab- 
surd and unworthy. 


“A FRIEND met me with his car 
on the Canadian border and took me 
from Buffalo to Philadelphia by road. 
.. . The farms of the East delivered 
my soul from the prison house of pes- 
simism. How could I deem America 
a slave to materialism and false gods 
when I saw such a homeland.... Be- 
lieve me, America is not going to suffer 
any social, moral, or intellectual ca- 
tastrophe, and what is going to save 
her is the noble spirit kept alive in 
her millions of country homes. There 
is the rock on which the Republic is 
founded.”—John St. Loe Strachey, 
Editor of the London Spectator. 
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Why I Left College 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (January, '26) 
Bertrand Ellis 


LEFT college because the men in 

the German class had to be told, 

after three months of classwork, to 
pronounce was v. They took German 
in order to fulfill a requirement of the 
college. The professor taught it as if 
it were a course to train the memory, 
rather than as a study which would in 
time lead to the beauties of German 
literature, no mention of which was 
made. I really wanted to learn the 
German language, yet 45 minutes of 
each class hour were wasted while 
some men were being told to pronounce 
was v. 

I left college because of the elemen- 
tary Physics course which require- 
ments forced me to take. The labora- 
tory work consisted in following 
certain instructions in a manual, in 
reading from the manual just what 
physical law I had proved, and in 
memorizing that law for the next ex- 
amination. That done correctly, I 
would receive an A and be called a 
good student. 


A certain enterprising student 
formed what he called a Tutors’ Union, 
composed of particularly brilliant 
students. The tutor of Chemistry 
(which course had the reputation of 
having the most difficult final exam in 
college) guaranteed that any student 
who attended his three reviews before 
the examination could answer the ques- 
tions so as to pass the course. Any 
student who failed to pass had his 
money refunded. Thus do final ex- 
aminations examine the scholarship of 
the students. 


The most thoroughly educated and 
intellectually active person under 25 
years of age whom I have known left 
college during his sophomore year, 
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disgusted and even hateful. He was 
one of three members of his class who 
had gained the record of the mark A 
in every course he had taken. Blank, 
I shall call him, roomed with Zero, an- 
other of the distinguished three perfect 
students. Blank would read Latin 
poetry with all the fervor of a lover 
of Shelley reading “The Indian Sere- 
nade.” He read and studied countless 
authors not mentioned in class; he 
loved his Latin and Greek as did 
Petrarch. Zero, on the other hand, 
studied carefully several hours each 
day on the assigned subject, memoriz- 
ing the meaning of each word and all 
applying rules of syntax. Judging by 
the college’s standards each was an 
excellent student, one as good as the 
other. Yet in reality one was a lover 
of learning, a scholar, a searcher, while 
the other was a grind, a memorizer. 


Blank and I studied together once 
for a final examination in Zoology. 
The evening was passed in the discus- 
sion of all the wonders of that subject, 
but our talk helped us none in the 
preparation for the examination. Sud- 
denly we realized that we would be 
confronted with cold questions which 
must be answered with cold facts. We 
began to study the annotated outline 
made by Zero, the grind. It enabled 
us to answer the questions satisfac- 
torily. But as Blank said to me, “This 
study of Zoology will mean to 90 out 
of 100 just a list of ten questions which 
they answered. Having answered the 
questions they will put all thought of 
Zoology forever from their minds.” 


I knew a professor who defied the 
traditions of pedagogy in order to 
teach an English course as he wanted. 
He announced that there would be 
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almost no tests or exams except the 
final, which the regulations of the col- 
lege enforced; that there would be 
none but voluntary recitations. The 
fact that some men refuse interesting 


learning did not worry him. It was 
their loss, not his. He said that he would 
offer very entertaining material for 
the class to do with as it chose. Con- 
sequently the course was the most pop- 
ular of the English courses. Moreover, 
more study and reading were done, 
more interest was evinced, more 
thought was instilled in that class than 
in any with which I was acquainted 
in college. Often the professor’s open- 
ing speech was: 


“T happened to think of a book which 
might interest you men. It has no 
concrete bearing on the material we 
are studying today but you might like 
it.” He would then proceed to tell us 
something of this book and others 
which he thought might appeal to the 
students’ natural curiosity and love of 
learning which, strange as it may seem, 
he recognized. Following one of his 
classes I indulged in a race across the 
campus with about 15 other men in the 
attempt to reach the library first. 
Such a race astounds you, no doubt, 
but I assure you that most under- 
graduates could be made to display 
such eager enthusiasm over almost any 
subject of study. 


The college which I attended re- 
ceived much publicity through an ac- 
tion which shocked the old-timers in 
education. It appointed a committee 
of seniors to study the educational sys- 
tems of various colleges and to formu- 
late a report to the president making 
recommendations for change. The 
burden of this student report was that 
too much “ladling” aroused the obstin- 
acy of undergraduates. The responsi- 
bility for his education, it said, should 
be placed on the shoulders of the 
student himself. 


That student report certainly found 
the germ of the trouble. When educa- 
tion is considered as two letters after 
a man’s name; when education is cal- 
culated in hours and credits and per 
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cents; when education is considered 
as a strictly regular and routine dose 
to be injected for the patient’s good; 
when education heaps its greatest 
praise on the man who drudgingly 
memorizes facts from a book, facts to 
be forgotten as soon as they are writ- 
ten down in answer to lists of ques- 
tions; when education is considered in 
such lights, young men will rebel 
against it, will cry out against the 
falseness of it. 


The entire educational system in 
this country is based on the false as- 
sumption that young people hate 
knowledge, but that they must be edu- 
cated even if they must be hog-tied 
in the process. I know, as one of them, 
that the curiosity and eagerness to 
learn anything, everything, are as 
great in them as in ever-questioning 
babies. But the same obstinacy and 
perverseness which characterizes the 
baby make the young man scorn what 
he really wants when it is forced down 
his throat by his elders because they 
say it is good for him. 


But when it is assumed that young 
men are eager to know everything; 
when study is shown in its true and 
alluring light; when instructors say 
“Here is the most fascinating thing in 
the world, so let’s have a good time 
finding out all about it’—when in- 
structors teach with that attitude, men 
will flock to their lessons. 


If men do not wish to learn, why 
should the college break its heart over 
them? Colleges now devote their time 
and energy to the men who must be 
forced, while they should ignore them 
and devote attention to the men who 
are eager. Colleges are afflicted with 
that great American trait, the desire 
for the salvation of others whether or 
not they wish or need to be saved. 


If colleges could let the breath of 
life and love into their methods of 
instruction, there would be no thou- 
sands of listless students loafing and 
remaining ignorant. Instead, there 
would be thousands of young men and 
women playing at the delightful game 
of learning. 
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I Made My Money Work tor Me 


Condensed from Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan (February, ’26) 


Wm. H. 


S a boy, I remember once wishing 
A ardently for $50,000. Later, how- 

ever, my dream of a fortune was 
swallowed up in an ambition to become 
a writer. That was 18 years ago. My 
progress has been slow but consistent. 
And some time ago I discovered that 
I had attained that boyhood wish. 
Looking back I see that I have had to 
use more wits in protecting that fifty 
thousand than in making it. 

Such money as came my way has 
been put to work. I have had to work 
too hard for it to let it lie around 
idle. And I have usually made it earn 
from 8 to 40 per cent. Often I have 
made 100 per cent. 

In the first place, I had a definite 
conviction that money ought to earn 
more than four per cent—all that I 
had ever borrowed had; and in the 
second place, my observation had 
taught me that smallness of dividends 
is not exactly a guarantee of safety— 
that unless a man uses his head he 
can lose his money on two per cent 
bonds quite as effectively as he can 
on 20 per cent wildcat steck. 

I pride myself on an open mind, 
but in the beginning I closed it against 
four things—advice, good examples, 
mines and oil-wells. 

I wanted safety, of course. That 
comes first. But there is no such thing 
as absolute safety for investments. I 
know a man who invested his inherit- 
ance in stock in a New England sav- 
ings-bank. What could be safer than 
that? Yet 15 years later the bank 
failed and the man was cleaned out. 

One of the first “good thing” emis- 
saries that got to me was interested 
in a new creamery company. “Look 
at Herb Henley,” he said. “Twenty 
years ago Herb started with three 
cows. Now he’s worth $600,000 at 
least.” I asked for plans and details— 
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Hamby 


and got them. The figures prophesied 
a net profit of 40 per cent. 

“There is only one thing that I can 
see wrong,” I concluded in the end. 
“Herb Henley started in with three 
cows 20 years ago. From three cows 
his dairy grew to 300. Then he came 
into town and took over the distribut- 
ing end. He learned the dairy busi- 
ness. Then when the business grew 
he looked around for capital. Now, 
you are men with capital looking 
around for business. Not one of you 
is a dairyman. You are starting at 
the top. You will buy all the machin- 
ery you need—and more. You will 
hire a man to run it. You'll have 
office expense that Old Herb hasn’t. 
And worst of all, you will start out at 
the big end of a full and expensive 
equipment, and at the little end of a 
business that is yet to be acquired.” 


A few months ago this company went 
into the hands of a receiver. The as- 
sets will pay less than ten cents on 
the dollar. 

Following the announcement that I 
had won a prize offered by a magazine 
for the best novel submitted to it dur- 
ing the year, came a procession of so- 
licitors, stock salesmen, promoters. 
What makes it more difficult to pre- 
serve your small hoard against these 
voracious ants is that most of them be- 
lieve, at least for the time being, in 
the thing they are trying to sell you. 
Hence their convincingness. One needs 
to keep his wits about him every mo- 
ment to see the flaw in their smooth 
persuasiveness. 

So few of the propositions put up to 
me stood the test that I went out look- 
ing for investments. They are not 
easy to find. Some of the best chances 
that have come my way have been from 
friendly information offered by disin- 
terested parties. Jim Fenton, a barber, 
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remarked to me one Saturday: 
there’s a fellow got a row of houses 
up on my street that he wants to sell 


“Say, 


the worst in the world. He has let 
them run down until they look like the 
devil, and he can’t even rent them any 
more.” 

I got a good carpenter and painter 
to go over the houses with me. They 
told me that $400 apiece ought to put 
the five houses in decent shape. “And 
this part of town is growing,” said the 
carpenter. ‘All around here for blocks 
a better grade of houses are being 
built.” 

That meant the whole district would 
be raised in value. It is much better 
to buy a rather poor property in a 
section that is growing fast than a 
good one on a good street in a district 
that is going bad. 

I bought the five houses for $6000. 
The repairs cost $600, which made the 
houses stand me in at $1800. When 
the work was finished you would not 
have known these houses; and they 
sold readily. The whole transaction 
required less than three months, and 
I cleared over 50 per cent on my in- 
vestment. 

This turned my attention to real 
estate. My experience brought me a 
few definite conclusions. One is that 
a man usually should invest his money 
in the thing he knows most about; an- 
other, that so far as possible he ought 
to invest it where he can enter into 
partnership with it. 

In this deal it was not the money 
alone that earned 50 per cent. Judg- 
ment and taste in rehabilitating the 
houses and cleverness in advertising 
them had played a part. 

A lot of people imagine that any sort 
of bond is as solid as granite, and that 
any sort of stock is wildly speculative. 
But the principal difference I have ob- 
served is in the rate of interest. Of 
course, relatively speaking, a bond is 
better security than stock shares; but 
the security of both of them depends 
upon the successful operation of the 
company. 

Most people are scared of big profits. 


I’m not. I am scared of concerns that 
advertise big profits. I am wary of 


companies that pay big dividends be- 
fore the stock is sold. And the more 
a company promises, the more dubious 
it is likely to be. But the more a com- 
pany actually earns, the sounder it is. 

Certainly the person with only a 
small amount of money to invest 
should not buy in a company just be- 
ing organized. Much less than ten 
per cent of all the ventures incor- 
porated ever pay dividends. Of those 
which do succeed, very few pay divi- 
dends the first two years. And even 
in the best of them, one can almost 
invariably buy the stock a year or two 
after at less than par. By all means, 
buy only through your bank or an 
established bonding house. 

The number of financial tragedies 
every year is appalling. The bitterest 
poverty is that of those who have had 
and lost. And for a man or woman to 
see the savings of a lifetime swept 
away in a month, merely because they 
believed a smooth-tongued promoter or 
grafter, is too cruel for words. Yet 
people continue to allow other people 
to think for them. 

My experience has brought me two 
or three conclusions. One is that the 
safest and most profitable investment 
for me is real estate. It is something 
permanent; something that may be ex- 
amined; something in which I can 
make my own ability ard tastes play 
a part. 

Outside of a few boom towns, resi- 
dence property in the ordinary Ameri- 
ean city is not only fairly stable, but 
is always salable. A farm mortgage 
used to be considered the greatest se- 
curity. But there are periods of years 
when you can’t sell a farm at any price; 
while on the other hand a well located 
house in a town can always be either 
sold or rented. 

I rarely buy in a new subdivision. 
Seven times out of eight while the 
“hurrah” in on the lots sell higher than 
they will again for three or four years. 
I have made several thousand dollars 
buying lots in good subdivisions about 
two years after the subdivision was 
all sold out. 

In nothing outside of art does that 

(Continued on page 660) 
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What About Us Old Maids? 


Condensed from Heart’s International-Cosmopolitan (February, '26) 


Dorothy Miller 


N old maid, if she cradles in her 

breast a woman’s heart, is a 

woman who wants to get married, 
and can’t. 

Proud males, do not smirk. Your 
conceit in sexual matters ill becomes 
you. You have bent the knee before 
many a female who has, by disdaining 
you, attached to herself the derisive, 
piteous epithet of spinsterhood. 

I am a typical old maid, since I be- 
gan my career with a blighted love- 
affair. But I am not a poor Miss Lulu 
Bett. My existence is colorful. It 
would no doubt seem enviably care- 
free to the overworked mother of a 
dozen children. I am not glum-faced 
and run down at the heel, living only 
by the charity of relatives. I am 
spoiled and proud and independent. I 
have my profession. I have money of 
my own in the bank. I hold my head 
high, and smile in all weather. I am 
a typical discreet feminine free agent 
of our times. I ama modern old maid. 

There are thousands like me. And 
I am here to tell you something ought 
to be done about us. I am even here 
to tell you what. Marry us off! 

Here we are, you and Miss Nellie 
and I, and all the unmarried women 
we know who would make splendid 
wives and gallant mothers. We're not 
so much, you and Miss Nellie and I. 
But these others—they are too fine to 
be wasted to posterity. We must mar- 
ry them off! 

Ah, but how? 

Amateurish match-making often de- 
feats its own ends. Advertising for 
husbands is too cheap to be coxsid- 
ered. Only actresses can indulge 
themselves in  high-salaried press- 
agents for their charms. And it is 
doubtful if one of them ever found 
her mate in her “fan” mail. Yet lonely 
women are almost always women who 
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have no marital eligibles on their 
calling list, and have absolutely no way 
of getting acquainted with any. These 
old maids must meet the right men 
if they are to marry them. How? 

It is not compatible with their 
breeding to expect them to make ¢as- 
ual acquaintance with unsponsored 
gentlemen. Even if they try it they'll 
be disappointed. Most people can’t 
size up other people at a passing 
glance. If they engage in impulsive 
conversation, they live to regret hav- 
ing saddled themselves with a bore 
or a boor. Old maids must combine 
their freedom with decorum if they 
would be happy. 

Happiness can’t be bought. But 
things that contribute to happiness 
can be. Why not acquaintancy? We 
have divorce courts as a means for 
separating uncongenial people. We 
should have connubial courts as a 
means for bringing congenial people 
together. 

“Ho, you’re joking!” shout my 
friends. 

I am, but I am not. I am entering 
a plea for the marriage broker. I want 
him elevated to a position where even 
Mrs. Astorbilt would sanction his aris- 
tocratic professional activities. The 
French manner of arranging marriages 
seems scarcely adapted to the require- 
ments of American old maids. Nor do 
any of the other foreign matrimonial 
customs enchant us. We are too used 
to hustling for ourselves. If we would 
only go about hustling in a sensible, 
businesslike way, we could all find 
men we could marry. We could file 
our pretentions with a reliable broker 
(who would have the flower of man- 
hood at his nuptial beck and call), pay 
his fee gladly, however exorbitant, and 
amid the mahogany and Oriental rugs 
of his exclusive office we could meet 
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(Continued from page 658) 
intangible element known cs charm 
our destined husbands—you and Miss 
Nellie and I, and the women who real- 
ly deserve them. 


The conventions cry me down. But 
propaganda can change conventions! 
What else has been responsible for the 
evolution of our modern marriage? 
The much vaunted cave-man method 
was once the conventional thing. So 
was the less bruited Jus Primae Noc- 
tis. So, too, were trial marriages by 
“handfasting,” and the undying Com- 
mon Law. Propaganda, intentional or 





accidental, changed these conventional 
tactics. Propaganda could make it a 
perfectly correct thing for a modern 
old maid to hie her to a marriage 
broker and buy her a husband after 
her own heart. If it would! 


Being a modern old maid has its 
compensations. One may be bold in- 
stead of meek, for instance. But noth- 
ing can ever compensate a woman for 
missing the love of one man, as she 
dreams it; and the love of little chil- 
dren who are her very own. 

Can anybody recommend a marriage 
broker? 


I Made My Money Work for Me 


(Continued from page 658) 

play so important a part as in real 
estate. The home buyer is usually a 
very undecided and bewildered sort of 
person. He has a vague idea of what 
he wants. Inside of a certain price 
range the one thing that counts most 
with him is not the cost of the house, 
but whether or not he wants it. 


Now, that is where charm comes in. 
If the outlook is pleasant, the house 
convenient, and it has some beauty 
that makes him want it—the sale is 
made on your terms. If he does not 
quite want it, the price must be cut 
to make the cheapness overcome his 
reluctance. 


I have seen a man hunt for the big- 
gest house for his money. He may find 
a big house in a decadent part of town 
that he can buy for $4500. The seller 
points out that it could not be built 
for $10,000. The buyer thinks that 
surely it is a bargain. He does not 
take time to consider whether any- 
body would build that sort of house 
at any price now. He finds himself 
stuck with property nobody wants; 
almost invariably he loses money. 


It is surprising how few builders 
realize the great commercial value of 
beauty. I can take two houses exactly 
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alike, side by side. The least expen- 
sive thing about a simple little house 
is tinting the walls. It costs perhaps, 
for five rooms, less than $75. I can 
tint the rooms in one of these houses, 
a drab, depressing color; the other a 
bright, pleasant shade. The bright one 
will sell for $500 more than the other 
and sell months sooner. 


Almost the entire secret in investing 
in city property is: select a location 
that is growing better, and buy some- 
thing that has charm. Never buy or 
lend money on a house that is irre- 
deemably ugly and awkward. Beauty 
and convenience are always market- 
able. 


In any sort of investment it is well 
to remember that the best profits are 
made on what people want, and not 
what they have to have. The staple 
products of life are good for four and 
six per cent; but the big profits are 
made in getting something that will 
give the buyer with money pleasure. 
A man who merely has to have a place 
to live may give you a profit of $100 
on a cheap lot. The man who wants a 
view, a location of unique charm, may 
give you a profit of $20,000. It is the 
whims and emotions and prides and 
fancies and pleasures that men and 
women pay extravagantly for. 
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Science Notes 


Excerpts from Popular Science, and Other Sources 


Through the clever capture in Ver- 
mont of a burglar who had his facial 
appearance altered by surgery, atten- 
tion was called recently to the in- 
creasing use of plastic surgery by 
criminals seeking to escape punish- 
ment. On the prisoner was found a 
receipt for $450 paid to a New York 
surgeon for changing the contours of 
his ears, chin, and nose. He had dyed 
his hair, too. 


Belinograph, the system of sending 
photographs of autographed telegrams 
by wire, is becoming popular in Eu- 
rope. The cost of sending an auto- 
graphed telegram has been reduced in 
France to 25 cents. One hundred 
words can be written easily on a form 
and go as a single photograph. The 
sender can be sure that his message 
will be delivered exactly as he wrote 
it and the receiver can identify the 
sender by his own signature. The 
transmission is declared to be very 
rapid. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
is seeking a fund which shall yield 
two million dollars annually to estab- 
lish national research fellowships for 
the ablest scientists, so that they may 
devote their entire time to research in 
pure science instead of having to teach 
or employ their talents in the commer- 
cial field. If secured, this fund will 
constitute the greatest help to scien- 
tific research since the organization 
of the Carnegie and _ Rockefeller 
Foundations. Twenty leading U. S. 
scientists are to serve on the Board of 
Trustees to administer the fund.— 
Time. 

C. Francis Jenkins, a Washington 
inventor, recently demonstrated ap- 
paratus by which moving objects were 
transmitted through the air and re- 
ceived five miles away on a miniature 
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moving picture screen. He believes 
the day will come when broadcast en- 
tertainers and speakers will be seen 
at the same time they are heard in 
homes throughout the country. He 
claims that radio will send colored 
pictures so that all the color of a 
broadcast scene will be reproduced at 
the receiving end.—Scientific Ameri- 
can, 


Blacksmiths have almost disappear- 
ed. Is it now the cobbler’s turn? It 
would seem so, if mankind takes to 
mending its own shoes with a new 
leather filler that comes in a tube. The 
filler is poured on the worn part of a 
shoe and shaped by the fingers to the 
correct form. Ten minutes’ exposure 
to the air dries the liquid and it be- 
comes an artificial leather that is said 
to be more lasting than natural leather. 


A Swiss, M. Henry Reymond, has 
devised a system of musical stenogra- 
phy that promises to solve a problem 
that for more than 100 years has per- 
plexed musical thinkers. The system 
would enable any one conversant with 
it to sit at a concert and note down 
the full orchestral score. 


The new Sperry gyro-pilot, or auto- 
matic quartermaster, guides a ship, the 
steersman merely standing by in case 
of an accident. It is one of the nmfost 
ingenious and successful nautical de- 
vices ever designed. Once the course 
is set, the instrument steers a straight- 
er course than the most skilled quarter- 
master can accomplish. It is controlled 
by a gyro compass, which is not subject 
to the variations of a magnetic com- 
pass. The compass, moreover, auto- 
matically records the ship’s course and 
time on a strip of paper for the in- 
formation of the officer in charge of 
the bridge.—Scientific American. 
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Two San Francisco chemists have 
just perfected a chlorine gas bomb 
which makes possible the use of chlo- 
rine gas for the treatment of colds in 
the home, where the same results are 
obtained as with more elaborate ap- 
paratus. In fact, it eliminates the 
necessity of going to some central 
source for treatment. The chlorine gas 
bomb is made of glass and contains 
nothing but pure filtered chlorine gas. 
To use it, the patient takes the bomb 
in a closed room and breaks off the 
ends of the bomb, thus permitting the 
gas to escape and mingle with the air 
in the room. The patient remains in 
this gas filled room for one hour. 
Scientific American. 


No longer is it necessary for the 
motorist, getting “free air’ at the gas 
station, to disconnect the air hose from 
the tire valve frequently to test the 
pressure in the tire. An automatic 
air meter is the latest device for the 
gas station. The motorist sets a dial 
at the exact pressure he desires in the 
tires. When the dial is set, a light 
comes on. All that is necessary now 
is to attach the hose to the tire. When 
the tire is filled to the pressure indi- 
cated, the light goes off. 


Klectricity has replaced the miner’s 
pick. Fitted with a series of sharp 
picks moving on an endless chain an 
electric cutting machine bites its way 
into veins of coal, performing the work 
of a gang of men. It travels on rails 
under its own motor power. ... The 
colliery boy, sorting out coal, is a thing 
of the past. Coming from the mine, 
the coal pours down chutes onto grade’ 
screens, each of which allows lumps of 
a certain size to pass through into the 
bins below. 


After working eight years on his 
invention, Edwin H. Pierson, of Den- 
ver, Colo., has perfected a machine 
with typewriter keyboard that may be 
called “almost human,” for it trans- 
lates words into telegraph code, so 
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that any one who can use a type- 
writer can send telegrams. If the op- 
erator should write unevenly or ir- 
regularly on the keyboard, the me- 
chanism of the instrument adjusts it 
and sends the message _ perfectly 
spaced, with exact dots and dashes. 


One home burns every three minutes 
in the United States, according to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Defective flues cause the most fires, 
with sparks on roofs a close second. 


To fight off bandits, a state savings- 
bank in Chicago has installed a minia- 
ture fort. A seven-foot semicylindrical 
steel plate set upon a rear balcony and 
camouflaged to look like a pillar serves 
as a turret. Through a small slot in 
this, an employee keeps a high pow- 
ered rifle constantly trained on the 
bank floor below. Besides this precau- 
tion, the bank has established a regu- 
lation rifle range in the basement, 
where all of the employees, including 
women, are taught to shoot. The bank 
has six rifles, a number of pistols, and 
electric buttons concealed in various 
places that will bring outside aid if 
the arsenal inside is not sufficient. 


If you pump cornstarch with air 
into an inclosed tube and ignite the 
mixture with an electric spark, it will 
explode. Recent experiments have 
shown in dust great explosive energy 
going to waste. Fuel made from dust 
or scourings, not only will make use 
of waste material, but will reduce a 
big potential fire hazard in manufae- 
turing plants, explains W. A. Noel, an 
engineer of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture. It 
would solve the problem of cheap fucl 
for factories, he adds, for it may be 
used in steam or gas engines. . . 
Wood, metal, leathers, chemicals, cork. 
rubber, sugar, grain, cocoa, and cinna- 
mon are but a few of hundreds of 
products from which the inflammable 
dust may be obtained. 
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Concerning Prayer 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (January, '26) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


) ERSONAL religion is drawn 
I around two foci: communion with 

God and service to man. The sec- 
ond involves varied problems, but, 
a’ter all, the underlying principle of 
human service is clear. Communion 
with God, however, even among pro- 
fessing Christians, is often a confused 
problem or a formal observance rather 
than a sustaining help. 


The effect of this upon vital religion 
must be serious, for prayer, when it is 
real, is the innermost way in which 
anyone who believes in God makes 
earnest business of his faith. Religion 
has not arrived until faith in God has 
been translated into action, and the 
most intimate and inward action which 
emerges when faith is real is prayer. 
That is the soul getting into contact 
with the God in whom it believes. 
That is man’s spirit making earnest 
with its confidence that it comes from 
Spirit and can hold communion with 
him. As Prof. William James put it, a 
man dealing with his own inward life 
at its best “becomes conscious that this 
higher part is coterminus and continu- 
ous with a MORE of the same quality, 
which is operative in the universe out- 
side of him, and which he can keep in 
working touch with, and in a fashion 
get on board of and save himself when 
all his lower being has gone to pieces 
in the wreck.” 


People do not commonly begin to 
pray (however much they say prayers) 
until they rather desperately need to. 
Communion with God, which through 
many years has seemed a pious super- 
fluity, may suddenly become a real 
necessity. A man discovers what all 
wise men sometime must discover, that 
life is not simply effort, the aggressive 
impact of oneself upon the world. He 
finds that strong living is impossible 
without inward resources to fall back 
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upon. Then he may light upon the se- 
cret of prayer. The transformation 
wrought in those who do is often mar- 
velous. They actually achieve contact 
with the MORE, in a real fashion get 
on board of it and save themselves. 


There are some who are fortunate 
enough to reach this experience before a 
desperate crisis drives them to it. They 
recognize before they are whipped into 
seeing it that the destinies of personal- 
ity lie in the world within rather than 
in the world without. That, after all, is 
the insight essential to real praying, 
and because this generation in the 
Western world largely lacks it and is 
obsessed with the external universe 
and what can be done with that, prayer 
has become unreal to multitudes. 


For prayer is a poor reliance if one 
is mainly intent on managing the ex- 
ternal world. That is not the realm 
where praying operates. Prayer will 
not alter the weather nor harness the 
latent powers of the universe to drive 
our cars and light our houses; and so 
long as the major interest of men is 
centered in an area where prayer is not 
effective, it is bound to be neglected 
and to seem unreal. 


This practical obsession of our time 
in mastering the external forces to do 
our bidding—as though worth in human 
living were attainable by that chiefly 
or alone—is responsible for more than 
the decline of prayer. All spiritual 
values suffer. Culture rises out of deep 
fountains in the soul of a generation. 
It is begotten of the Spirit in the hearts 
and minds of those who love loveli- 
ness; and art, musie, literature, drama, 
education, as well as religion, will lag, 
falter, give ugliness instead of beauty, 
until we learn once more the ancient 
lesson that the world without is but 
the setting for the world within, where 
humanity’s real fortunes lie. 
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We are fooled by obviousness and 
size. The world without has visibility, 
dimension, measurement. The world 
within is unseen, impalpable. That 
deceives us. We think the big is mar- 
velous. Athens was less than half the 
size of Buffalo, but Athens at her best 


did not care about the world within. 


Seers like Plato taught the people that 
one real world alone exists, the inner 
world of ideas and ideals. ... Pales- 
tine is smaller than Vermont, but at 
her best Palestine cared about the in- 
ner world, and we still are spiritual 
pensioners upon that little place. In 
the long run this is the kind of great- 
ness that mankind cares to remember. 
We crucially need a revival of it in 
our generation. And when that time 
comes, prayer will come back again. 
For prayer in its true meanings is 
one of the great indispensables of a 
rich and fruitful inner life. 


There are intellectual difficulties 
which keep people from effective pray- 
ing. Children with a religious back- 
ground are taught to pray to a very 
human God. Even in our adult hymns 
and prayers the old imagery is kept 
for poetic purposes and God is ad- 
dressed as though He were a few miles 
above us in the sky. The crash comes 
when youth is introduced into a vivid 
understanding of our new universe 
with its unimaginable distances and its 
reign of law. The youth’s prayers 
begin to ring hollow. He has lost his 
old imagination of the God to whom he 
prays. He finds himself talking into 
vacancy. 


For many this is the end of praying. 
Others, however, shift their basis. 
They leave God largely out of the mat- 
ter and interpret praying as self-com- 
munion and meditation. They do find 
help. But they are not tapping hidden 
resources of Spirit; they are going 
through spiritual gymnastic exercises 
to increase their own muscle. They 
miss the Great Companion of their 
early prayers. 


True prayer is fulfilling one of the 
major laws of the spiritual world and 
getting the appropriate consequences. 
Just as around our bodies is the phy- 
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sical universe, in dependence upon 
which we live so that we create no 
power of our own, but assimilate it— 
drink it, absorb it—so around our 
spirits and in them is the Spiritual 
Universe. It is really there and it is 
as law-abiding as the physical cosmos 
with which the scientist deals. True 
prayer is fulfilling the conditions of 
our relationship with this spiritual 
world. We cannot create inward pow- 
er any more than we create our phy- 
sical strength. We assimilate it. We 
fulfill the laws of its reception and it 
comes. So Spirit, which is God, sur- 
rounds our lives, impinges on them, 
is the condition of their existence, in 
whom “we live, and move, and have 
our being.” To see the truth of this 
is to believe in God; to pray is to make 
earnest with it and avail ourselves of 
the resources of strength waiting for 


those who fulfil the conditions and get 
the results. 


What we are manifestly dealing with 
is a vital universe surcharged with 
Creative Power. We cannot think of 
that Power in physical terms alone. 
That Power has issued in spiritual 
life. There is more than a push in 
this orderly and evolving universe; 
there is a pull also, as though ends 
were in view and goals being achieved. 
Religion finds God, not primarily with- 
out, but within, rising inwardly as 
Jesus described it, like a living foun- 
tain. It trusts the Spirit by whom our 
spirits are inspired, and enters into 
conscious fellowship with him. That 
is prayer. At its best it dispenses with 
words and postures and becomes silent 
companionship with the Unseen. At 
its finest it ceases clamorous petition 
and becomes affirmation—the soul in- 
wardly appropriating its heritage of 
fellowship with the Highest and grow- 
ing rich thereby. 


Those who faithfully meet such in- 
ward conditions of spiritual life find 
poise, perspective, power, achieve per- 
sonalities balanced and unified, build 
character magnanimous toward others 
and within themselves are conscious of 
deep resources and reserves. 
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What Makes A First-Page Story? 


Condensed from The New Republic (December 30, '25) 


Charles Merz 


OR three decades newspaper edi- 

tors have been quoting Dana to 

their cub reporters: “If a dog 
bites a man, that isn’t news. But if 
a man bites a dog, that is news.” 
Then in the year 1925 a man did bite 
a dog, in Pittsburgh; and the incident 
was rather generally ignored. 

The process by which editors fill 
their first pages is an important social 
process. For in large measure it de- 
termines what people will read anid 
sometimes think about. Yet this pro- 
cess has had precious little study. 
Now, what is it that makes a first-page 
story? 

I have attempted to list the ten big 
stories of 1925, basing the choice on 
the files of a half-dozen papers in dif- 
ferent sections. With no attempt to 
rank them in order, the stories are: 


(1) The “evolution trial.” (2) The 
Shenandoah disaster. (3) Floyd Col- 
lins entombed at Cave City. (4) Gun- 
nar Kasson’s race to Nome. (5) The 


coal strike. (6) The Caillaux mission. 
(7) The Rhinelander case. (8) Gerald 
Chapman. (9) Amundsen’s attempted 
dash to the Pole. (10) Colonel Mit- 
chell’s attack on the Army. 


A second ten might read like this: 
The Karolyi case; Red Grange; Lo- 
carno; Tammany’s defeat of Hylan: 
Paavo Nurmi; the oil reserves; the 
fight over Charles B. Warren; the 
eclipse of the sun; the Italian debt 
negotiations; the PN-9—disabled off 
Hawaii. 


What is the greatest common divisor 
divisible into these varied happenings? 
The one certain thing which can be 
said of each of them is that in the 
last analysis each item represents a 
fight. Sometimes the fight is less a 
fight of man versus man than of man 
versus nature: as in the Shenandoah’s 
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struggle with a thunder-storm and 
Kasson’s battle with an Arctic gale. 
Some sort of contest is present in each 
instance; even, in some degree, in the 
story of the sun’s eclipse, in the matter 
of man’s ability to predict < celestial 
phenomenon to the very second. 


It is a second characteristic of the 
bulk of these 20 stories that the fight 
is personal. While, perhaps, the great- 
est of all stories are impersonal strug- 
gles, as for, example, the outbreak of 
war in Europe, the sinking of the 
Titantic, the Japanese earthquake, 
nevertheless it is true, I think, that 
in the ordinary run of news stories 
the fight tends always to be a combat 
between personal antagonists. Thus 
it happens, for example, that each one 
of the ten stories in the first list above, 
with the possible exception of the coal 
strike, and each one of the ten stories 
in the second list, with three excep- 
tions, has either a personal hero or a 
personal villain. 


Mr. F. P. Adams has suggested that 
“the story of an individual is generally 
more interesting than that of a group, 
because the reader identifies himself 
with an individual.” It is what psy- 
chologists call sublimation, and it is a 
process easier to effect in the case of 
one man than of a crowd. It is pos- 
sible to feel like Gerald Chapman in 
the dock, but difficult to feel like the 
Russian army. 


Certainly it is true that with the 
personal element introduced, a good 
story becomes an even better story. 
The race to Nome became a great 
story when we knew that Gunnar Kas- 
son drove the dogs; the Scopes trial 
at Dayton reached its heights when it 
became a bitter personal brawl be- 
tween Bryan and Darrow. 


The next factor, as I see it, is that 
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this personal fight must be between 
well-identified antagonists. Nothing is 
more characteristic of great news 
stories than that they are not made 
by unknowns. LHither they are figures 
of some stature before the incident 
begins—thus Bryan, Darrow, Caillaux, 
the Rhinelander family, Chapman, Do- 
heny, Sinclair, the President and Sen- 
ate quarrelling over Warren—or they 
are figures which can take on stature 
because their story happens to develop 
slowly enough to familiarize the public 
with new names: thus Collins, Count 
Karolyi, Commander Rodgers of the 
PN-9, and Colonel Mitchell. 


We can add, I think, this other quali- 
fication: that into the best story enters 
the element of suspense. Within a 
month after the Floyd Collins story 
came the story of a cave-in at Coal 
Glen, N. C. Both stories were of dis- 
aster: men trapped in darkness un- 
derneath the ground. But the second 
story, from any social point of view, 
was the more important of the two. 
For here was not one man facing 
death, but 71; here was not one life 
ultimately lost, but 53. Nevertheless, 
this grim story was ignored through- 
out the country. 


One reason we have touched upon: 
the greater interest in the story of one 
man as against the story of a crowd. 
A second factor lies in the essential 
character of news as Dana’s definition 
sums it up: a departure from routine. 
For the Carolina story was the story 
of a mine disaster, “happening every 
day”; Collins was the average man 
who risked death of his own accord. 
But there is also this additional factor: 
the Carolina story was over in three 
days; the Collins story ran on for 15 
days before it was even discovered 
whether the man was dead or living. 


In some form and at some point the 
element of suspense enters into every 
great news story: susperse as to the 
story’s end in life or death, in victory 
or defeat, in honor or demotion. The 
best news story, like the most success- 
ful fiction in the magazines, leaves its 
reader counting hours for the next 
edition. 
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The great first-page story, then, is 
the story cf a personal fight between 


well identified antagonist which in- 


volves the element of suspense. This 
definition throws some light upon cer- 
tain phases of the relationship between 
press and public. 


1. It is charged by the public against 
the press that the press is wilfully 
destructive: that it will print anythiug 
derogatory to any man on its first page, 
and anything commendatory to him 
on page 20. The case of William Brass- 
field, a Negro arrested in New York 
for the murder of a Miss Kane, was 
first-page news. But Brassfield’s ex- 
oneration was buried on some inside 
page. The trouble with Brassfield’s 
exoneration was this: with no fight 
and no suspense it did not make a 
story. Do not look to the press for 
exonerations. Look to it for stories. 


2. It is charged by the public against 
the press that there is a touch-and-go 
quality in the emphasis which the 
press attaches to its news. M. Cail- 
laux’s visit ends: immediately the 
press drops the French debt. Yet 
plainly the problem of the French debt 
bas not ceased to exist.... But Cail- 
laux is gone; for the first page, that 
ends it. A personal fight which is no 
longer personal and no longer a fight, 
is no longer a story. 


3. Finally, it is charged against the 
press that its dominating interest is in 
sex and crime. I think this is to mis- 
read motives. If theology and religion 
envy sex and crime, and sigh for first- 
page space, all that theology and re- 
ligion need to do is to produce a good 
personal encounter. Witness Dayton, 
Tennessee. 


The quest of the press is in search 
of battle. And the same great mechan- 
ism of news gathering which was put 
at work in Dayton can be put to work 
to report prizefights, Republican con- 
ventions and Rhinelander divorce 
trials. Eagerly, with the same energy 
and talent of many men, the press 
turns from a Leopold and Loeb to the 
excommunication of a Bishop. 
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Free Speech 


Condensed from Liberty (Dec. 26, '25) 


William E. Borah, U. 


Wan is the most prolific source of 
arbitrary power, and therefore the 
great enemy of free speech. Ar- 
bitrary power and free speech cannot 
live together. During the World War 
the provision of the Constitution, ‘“Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press,” was 
disregarded. The Congress and the 
courts refused to be bound by it. 


But that record is made, those prece- 
dents have been established, and there 
is little use in complaining, because 
war always makes its own harsh and 
arbitrary rules and establishes its ter- 
rible and tyrannical precedents. The 
only thing we can do is to exert our 
utmost effort to prevent war and to 
seek, in time of peace, to disown and 
repudiate the precedents of war. 


No more serious duty rests upon a 
people who would maintain free in- 
stitutions than to see that the prece- 
dents of war are not carried over into 
the precedents of peace. 


Since the “evolution trial” in Tennes- 
see I have received many letters from 
people who seemed to believe it to be 
the duty of the government to make 
it an offense for men to speak against 
the inspiration of the Bible or the di- 
vinity of Christ. The reason given 
was in effect that the government must 
regard as its enemies those who would 
teach doctrines which would under- 
mine the faith of the people and de- 
stroy the character of its youth. 


To one such letter I replied, in part: 
“I do not take issue with you upon 
the worth of Christianity. But I whol- 
ly differ with you in your theory that 
in order to maintain it it must be by 
law protected from criticism or assault 
—that in order to preserve the Chris- 
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S. Senator from Idaho 


tian belief all inquiry must be shut 
off and all criticism denied. 


“No more fatuous chimera ever in- 
fested the brain of man than that you 
can control opinions by law or direct 
beliefs by statute, and no more perni- 
cious sentiment ever tormented the 
human heart than the barbarous de- 
sire to do so. 


“The field of inquiry should remain 
open, and the right of debate must be 
regarded as a sacred right. I do not 
speak personally, and therefore I trust 
not offensively, when I say that 
whether in religion or in politics, I 
look upon those who would deny others 
the right to urge and argue their 
proposition, however irksome or perni- 
cious they may seem, as intellectual 
and moral cowards. 


“The men who build up and maintain 
great religions and the men who build 
and maintain free governments are not 
afraid of the open arena. Hence, the 
fathers, wisest and bravest of builders, 
said: 


“‘Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.’ 


“A religion or a government which 
cannot survive under the principle es- 
tablished in that great amendment, be 
assured, cannot long be preserved by 
a denial of the principle.” 


Neither do I find fault with the vigi- 
lance or criticize the devotion of those 
who watchfully resent things written 
or spoken in derogation of our gov- 
ernment or which may be thought 
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menacing to our institutions. No 
higher proof of good citizenship can 
be found than zeal for the maintenance 
of our system of government. But 
free speech, free press, the right to as- 
semble peaceably, were indispensable 
in the framing of the government, and 
they are vital to its perpetuity. In- 
stead of free speech being a menace, 
as we are disposed to think at times, 
it is our only safeguard. 


Our institutions must, and, in my 
opinion, can undergo without impair- 
ment the scrutiny, even the scourge, 
of every delusion, or mad scheme, 
which the restless and discontented 
may advance. 


Responsibility alone will make a 
people strong and resourceful. The 
surest safeguard of democracy in these 
times of new and strange doctrines is 
the average citizen who has come in 
contact with all political creeds and all 
political heresies and knows precisely 
what he is doing and what he wants. 
Whether the government is to bear 
the strain of the coming years will de- 
pend upon the intelligence and char- 
acter of the average citizen far more 
than upon the leaders. 

The most futile policy imaginable in 
these days of the telephone, telegraph, 
newspapers, magazines, and the radio 
is the effort to bar out heresies and 
dangerous doctrines by some kind of 
censorship or by denying the citizen 
an opportunity to hear and be heard. 

President Coolidge said at Omaha 
with telling effect: ‘Progress depends 
very largely on the encouragement of 
variety. Whatever tends to standard- 
ize the community, to establish fixed 
and rigid modes of thought, tends to 
fossilize society. If we all believed the 
same things and thought the same 
thoughts and applied the same valua- 
tion of all occurrences about us, we 
should reach a state of equilibrium 
closely akin -to an intellectual paraly- 
sis. It is the ferment of ideas, the 
clash of disagreeing judgments, the 
privilege of the individual to develop 
his own thoughts and shape his own 


character that makes progress possi- 
ble.” 
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And the key to all this is free speech 
and a free press. Let the people de- 
bate, let them discuss, let them hear 
and be heard. Otherwise the citizen 
becomes a weakling, a thing to be 
pulled around and placed and used by 
unscrupulous leaders, the victims of 
corrupt politics. 

Agitation is really the life blood of 
free institutions. Some look upon it 
as the source of revolution. It is its 
most certain preventive. Give the 
people the right to urge their views, 
let their views be ground out through 
the channels of public opinion and 
with that they will be content. Take 
away this right and they will ulti- 
mately seek other remedies. 

England tried for 200 years to re- 
strain the right of discussion. She 
utterly failed. She is now the freest 
country in speech and the press under 
the sun—and it has more than once 
been her salvation. Every enlightened 
Englishman appreciates the value of 
Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park. 
When you drive men from the public 
arena, where debate is free, you send 
them to the cellar, where revolutions 
are born. “Better an uproar than a 
whisper.” 

The greatest service one can render 
the cause of clean and efficient de- 
mocracy in these days is to encourage 
fearless and independent discussion of 
all matters of public concern. There 
are always certain interests which dis- 
courage and would stop all inquiry, 
but they are either deeply interested 
in protecting selfish aims or in shel- 
tering crime and corruption. 


Instead of discouraging independent 
and fearless inquiry and discussion, 
let them be encouraged. The greatest 
weapon we have in defending the pub- 
lic against those who would buy office 
and corrupt elections is free speech. 
It has been found of incalculable value 


more than once in the history of free 
government. 


No precedents should ever be estab- 
lished which can at any time be used 
to embarrass the people in the use of 
this tremendous instrument for clean, 
efficient, and stable government. 
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Food, Instinct and Habit 


Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (January, '26) 


Victor E. Levine, Creighton University 


HIS is an age in which more and 

more attention is being focused 

upon the individual human being. 
Heretofore civilization focused its ef- 
forts upon building through the de- 
velopment of institutions. Science 
concerned itself mainly with branches 
more or less of an impersonal nature, 
as astronomy, geology and mathemat- 
ics. Today we are beginning to realize 
that the proper study of mankind is 
the human being. This tendency con- 
stitutes a great advance in our mode 
of thinking. It is this change in view- 
point, the directing of our efforts to- 
ward the betterment of the individual, 
toward the development of a higher 
type of human being that has brought 
forth great progress in such sciences 
as anthropology, sociology, economics, 
psychology and preventive medicine. 


Nutrition is becoming more and 
more recognized as one of the funda- 
mental factors in the problem of pri- 
vate and public health.... There was 
a time when nobody even thought in 
terms of health. Pain or fear drove 
many a person to the nearest physician 
for relief. He became a patient and 
there ended his responsibility. Mod- 
ern humanized science has made us 
realize the extreme value of the age- 
old, half-accepted, half-rejected idea 
that an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure. 


Many of us will ask the question, 
Why worry about nutrition? Does not 


instinct guide us through appetite into © 


proper choice of food? But one of the 
greatest advances in modern nutrition 
lies in a realization of the fact that 
instinct or appetite, especially in ref- 
erence to the human being, is not 4 
guide to proper eating. 
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Our very ancient sires no doubt re- 
lied completely on instinct for preser- 
vation of self and race. Up to the 
threshold of the industrial revolution, 
only some 100 years ago, man prac- 
tically led the same life and ate the 
same way. During these long years 
human intellect was in the process of 
development. Mind, indeed, made 
progress, but it was at the great ex- 
pense of instinct. Among other things 
man lost his keen sense of smell, vi- 
sion and hearing. And he lost his in- 
stinct for the selection of natural food, 
and he began, without question, to 
make use of foods industrialized, de- 
mineralized, devitaminized, devitaliz- 
ed; colored, bleached, dyed; smoked, 
heated, boiled, cooked, fried; polished, 
extracted, concentrated, distilled; pre- 
served, pickled, canned, refrigerated. 


Strange to say, not instinct but habit 
is the most important factor in appe- 
tite. We like the foods we have been 
accustomed to from early years. We 
rave about the kind that mother used 
to make. The Irish like their potatoes; 
the Jews, their gefullte fish; the Ital- 
ians, their macaroni; the Scotch, their 
oatmeal; Mexicans, their chili con 
carne; the Japanese, their rice cakes. 
In the southern states people like 
bread made of cornmeal. Those who 
grow up on cornbread learn to like it. 
During the great war the French peo- 
ple could not accustom themselves te 
eat corn even under the pressure of 
lack of food. 


The first woman who introduced to 
her neighbors the delights of sauer- 
kraut and dill pickles and the person 
who invented the “hot dog” were in- 
deed individuals of no mean courage. 
The first man who ate eels was looked 
upon with considerable suspicion. The 
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first man who swallowed an oyster per- 
formed as great a feat as the most 
daring acrobat. 


Some people find certain kinds of 
cheese outside the pale of polite so- 
ciety, though other folks rave about 
them. Wines Spaniards care for are 
not palatable to Italians, and the wines 
of the Italian strike horror to the taste 
of the Spaniard. When beer was first 
introduced into Italy from Germany, 
many Italians found themselves un- 
able to comprehend how any one could 
drink it. The question at one time 
arose in Rome whether it was permis- 
sible to take beer on fast days. The 
cardinals who tasted it proclaimed that 
not only did it seem permissible but 
that it was a mortification to drink it, 
and that it was therefore a proper 
Lenten exercise. 

Personal habit dictates our likes and 
dislikes with reference to food. LEat- 
ing too little or too much is also a 
matter of habit. By far the greatest 
number of food dislikes are based en- 
tirely on subjective feelings, which can 
be overcome by habit and training. 

Custom is also responsible for a 
great many dietary peculiarities. In 
some places the kidney and liver are 
eaten with relish. The French like 
brains and other special parts. What 
are dainties to some people are re- 
pulsive to others. The Anglo-Saxons, 
as a rule, stick to the muscle cuts of 
meat. McCollum has shown that this 
type of animal food is, however, by no 
means as nutritious as the organs like 
the liver, spleen, lung and other in- 
ternal parts. To a great majority of 
mankind the idea of eating horseflesh 
is repulsive, yet numbers of people in 
various parts of Europe are finding 
this animal food quite as pleasant as 
cow’s meat. Snail soup is relished in 
Italy, while down at Marseilles gour- 
mands feast on angle worms and find 
them appetizing. 

The Chinese and Japanese prefer 
rice to wheat as a grain food. They 
seem to like polished rice even better 
than unpolished rice. We know that 
polished rice is injurious to health. 
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Instinct should have demanded un- 
polished rice, since the polished rice 
leads to a fatal disease called beri- 
beri. 


We all know that lack of carbohy- 
drates in the diet, that is, sugars and 
starches, leads to serious disturbances. 
The Eskimo diet is extremely poor in 
sugar and may entirely lack starch. 
Yet it is surprising to learn that sugar 
is much disliked by Eskimos and that 
it takes a long time before they get 
used to it. 

Eskimo dogs brought up on seal 
meat will have no other meat, even 
though they may be suffering from ex- 
treme hunger. In our laboratory we 
have often seen albino rats refuse food 
for days or eat very little of a new 
dietary mixture equally as adequate as 
the one to which they have been ac- 
customed. Europeans who have never 
eaten tomatoes find them tasteless and 
disagreeable, in spite of the fact that 
the tomato is a very superior food. 

That appetite is not a safe guide to 
the body’s need is seen from the fact 
that many people eat too much protein 
or use too much carbohydrate. Mod- 
ern medicine teaches that excessive 
protein as is found in such food as 
meat may lead to a deterioration of 
the kidney and may result in a de- 
rangement of its functions; while ex- 
cessive use of sugars and starches may 
so overwork one of the organs, the 
pancreas, that diabetes may be the out- 
come. 

That appetite is not an index to the 
body’s need for food is again seen in 
the prevalence of fat persons. Overly 
fat people have a much smaller chance 
in pneumonia or in heart disease than 
persons of normal weight. 


Since we can not rely upon instinct 
we are compelled to be seekers of 
knowledge in the field of nutrition. 
As the problems of nutrition become 
better understood, the science will as- 
sume increasingly greater importance 
in the prevention and cure of disease, 
and consequently in the hygienic, so- 
cial and economic uplift. 
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“Young Man, Go South” 


Condensed from The North American Review (Dec.-Feb., '25-'’26) 


Roy. L. Garis, Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt University 


ECTIONALISM is to be regretted. 
But as the country becomes more 
homogeneous industrially, sec- 

tional misunderstandings will be oblit- 
erated.... 

The South is increasingly centering 
the attention of thinking men every- 
where. The South has more natural 
and undeveloped resources than any 
section of the United States. West 
Virginia and Kentucky each have coal 
areas as great as the entire coal area 
of Europe outside of Russia. Alabama 
has a coal area about equal to that of 
Great Britain, as well as an abundant 
supply of iron ore and limestone, which 
have already made Birmingham one 
of the great steel centres of the world, 
although it has only just begun to de- 
velop. Muscle Shoals has almost un- 
limited resources for hydro-electric 
development. 

The mountain country which stretch- 
es from West Virginia through the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, and 
likewise the mountain lands of Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, 
offer climatic and natural advantages 
for industrial operations which prac- 
tically assure its continued develop- 
ment into one of the greatest manu- 
facturing regions in the world. From 
the four or five million whites who 
now inhabit the heart of this mountain 
region can be recruited the most pro- 
ductive and most intelligent native 
American labor in this country. Here 
one finds the purest Anglo-Saxon blood. 
It is from these mountains that Alvin 
York came. There are thousands and 
thousands of Alvin Yorks there, in 
whose veins flows the best blood in 
all the world. The future of the South 
lies largely in their hands. 

To the east of this mountain region 
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stretch the cotton, sugar and rice 
growing sections, which even now pro- 
duce in addition 200,000 carloads a 
vear of early vegetables and fruits for 
shipment to Northern markets. Here 
is the Piedmont country, now the cen- 
tre of the textile industry in the South 
and destined to be the textile centre 
of the world. Here manufacturing 
enterprises are developing so rapidly 
that the value of the South’s manufac- 
tures now exceeds the value of its agri- 
cultural output. 

Northern steel makers claimed for 
many years that it was impossible to 
produce steel of a high grade from 
Southern iron ores, because of the 
existence in these ores of unexpellable 
impurities. But Southern metallur- 
gists, by employing the open hearth 
process of making steel, demonstrated 
that these impurities could be gotten 
rid of and steel of the very highest 
quality produced. As a consequence, 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
to avoid rivalry, purchased the Birm- 
ingham properties, and built Gary and 
adopted there the new process of mak- 
ing steel in order that the vast hold- 
ings of low grade iron ores in the lake 
region of the Northwest, owned by the 
company, might be successfully util- 
ized. 

For a generation past the South has 
given much attention to the rehabili- 
tation of exhausted soils. The exist- 
ence of deposits of phosphate rock in 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Florida 
has caused the erection of numerous 
fertilizer manufactories. Recently, the 
eyes of the nation have been turned 
to the Muscle Shoals plant, where it 
is hoped nitrogen will be obtained from 
the inexhaustible air. This great under- 
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taking will constitute another of the 
South’s contributions to the nation’s 
safety in war and greater prosperity in 
peace. The importation of sulphur from 
Southern Europe has come to an end 
because Southern operators have found 
a way to bring up from 2000 feet un- 
derground the pure article existing in 
the huge beds of Louisiana and Texas. 
The recent discovery of vast fields of 
potash in Texas will, without doubt, 
free this country of the necessity of 
importing this important article. So 
great are these fields in Texas that 
their value will far surpass that of 
all the gold-mines in the United States. 


It is little short of an economic 
crime to haul the South’s cotton 1000 
miles to the mills of New England, and 
then haul it back in the form of tex- 
tiles and sell it to the people of the 
South. The South should have been 
the centre of the textile industry all 
the time. The spindles in the idle 
factories in New England are being 
rapidly transferred to this section. In 
1924 the Southern mills took 68 per 
cent of the total consumption of cotton 
in the United States. 


Another advantage in favor of the 
South is an excellent labor supply. The 
labor is white and native, being 99 
per cent American-born and predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon in origin, while in 
New England it is preponderantly of 
foreign blood. The Southern factory 
benefits through a small labor turn- 
over, while the cost to New England 
mills through strikes and shutdowns 
is a tremendous factor. There is not 
a manufacturer in the South who 
would not match his operatives against 
a like force from any plant in any 
other section or hesitate to wager on 
a larger production. Despite state- 
ments to the contrary, there is com- 
paratively little child labor in indus- 
trial work in the South. One New 
England State has 50 per cent more 
child labor than all the Southern 
States combined. 


The future of the South is not con- 
fined to the development of the textile, 
steel, furniture and like industries, 
which are now being located near the 
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sources of its raw materials. In agri- 
cultural progress it has exceeded the 
wildest dream of a few years ago. The 
means possessed by the South and the 
intelligent steps taken years ago for 
the restoration and maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil are now bearing 
fruit. Better farm practices, includ- 
ing the use of commercial fertilizers, 
use of better seed, the planting of vari- 
eties better adapted to conditions and 
of higher yielding capacity, and con- 
trol of insects and diseases have great- 
ly improved conditions. 


The negro is coming into his own 
by the gradual spreading of technical 
training, and by patiently teaching him 
scientific farming and how to save. 
Every facility is being granted him 
for the acquisition of land to cultivate. 
In the 20 years from 1900 to 1920 the 
value of farm land and _ buildings 
owned by whites increased 340 per 
cent, While that owned by negroes in- 
creased 540 per cent. 


The North alone now has a negro 
problem, for the South has largely solv- 
ed its. The negro’s life and all of his 
rights are better protected, he is treat- 
ed more humanely, gets better justice, 
is discriminated against less and his 
welfare looked after better in the South, 
than in any other section of this coun- 
try. The citizenship of the negro, like 
that of any other group of our people, 
is becoming a reality in proportion as 
he can learn to work and to make 
himself a helpful and needed factor in 
our civilization. 

When the war closed 60 years ago, 
the South’s industries were destroyed, 
her lands were laid waste and her civi- 
lization was torn up by the roots. All 
was gone except her manhood and her 
womanhood, and they turned their 
faces resolutely to the rising sun. 
Through bitter years of struggle, little 
appreciated elsewhere because of mis- 
understandings and lack of facts, this 
splendid Anglo-Saxon citizenship has 
already brought about a renaissance 
among the people as well as an agri- 
cultural and _ industrial revolution. 
“Young man, Go South,” is sound ad- 
vice these days. 
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The Juror’s Part in Crime 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (January, '26) 


Charles C. Nott, Jr., Judge of the Court of General Sessions, New York City 


N connection with no subject is it 
more true that “a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing” than with the 

subject of crime and the enforcement 
of the criminal law. I have been so 
frequently corrected and contradicted 
in my views on these subjects by young 
ladies who have taken a six months’ 
course in social uplift, or by some 
person who has read a “magazine ar- 
ticle’ by a convict describing the dis- 
comforts to which he had been sub- 
jected while in durance, that it is with 
much hesitation, after 23 years spent 
in the administration of the criminal 
laws, I advance any ideas on present 
conditions of crime in this country. 

If the ratio of criminal homicides 
to population were the same here as 
in England, we would have about 480 
criminal homicides a year, instead of 
which we have over 8000. Tho ratios 
of robberies and burglaries are still 
more unfavorable to us. “The law” is 
blamed for this exhibition of law- 
breaking; yet our criminal laws are 
about as good as the corresponding 
Canadian statutes. However, on one 
side of an imaginary boundary-line a 
condition exists differing materially 
from that on the other. 

In my opinion the weak spot in our 
administration of the criminal law is 
not so much in our police forces, or 
our prosecutors, or our courts, as in 
our juries, which is equivalent to say- 
ing—in our people’s general attitude 
to the criminal. The tendency of the 
American jury is not to deliver a ver- 
dict according to the evidence, but to 
pronounce a sort of judgment of Solo- 
mon. Thus, in a homicide case, they 
do not decide whether A unlawfully 
killed B, but whether B had really 
cheated A out of the $8.50 which was 
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the subject-matter of the dispute, and 
therefore ought to have been killed; 
not whether C stole $500 from his em- 
ployers, but whether the latter were 
paying him an adequate salary in view 
of his having a wife and 11 children, 
and also whether the employers were, 
or were not, using fair methods in 
competing with the store on the next 
block; not whether D had criminally 
abducted the girl, but whether the 
judge would give him more than one 
year, if he had so abducted her. A 
perfect illustration of this tendency is 
afforded by a murder case that was re- 
cently tried before me. The defendant 
(A) and the deceased (B) were both 
members of a prominent labor union. 
Bad blood had arisen between them, 
and finally a formal fight was arranged 
between them, at the close of working 
hours in the building where they were 
employed. Although B was the larger 
and heavier of the two, he had failed 
to acquire the information that A had 
been a professional boxer, and he was 
therefore surprised when his smaller 
antagonist knocked him out with neat- 
ness and despatch. Instead of taking 
his defeat in a chastened spirit, he 
brooded upon it and waxed vengeful, 
made many threats against A, and on 
one or two occasions tried to precipi- 
tate another fight. Finally one night, 
in the meeting-room of the union at 
the close of a meeting, while some 20 
or 30 members still remained, B broke 
loose and projected himself at A, who 
thereupon drew a revolver and shot 
him dead. While the conduct of B 
left much to be desired from a sport- 
ing standpcint, and while he had un- 
doubtedly become a nuisance in A’s 
life, yet the latter had conclusively 
shown his ability to take care of him- 
self in a fair fight, and the presence 
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of numerous friends in the room in- 
sured him against any serious harm 
from B. Yet A was promptly acquitted. 
Human life (except that of a defend- 
ant) is held very cheap in our jury- 
rooms, and B had made such a nui- 
sance of himself that a jury found that 


his removal was justified. It is this 
attitude on the part of juries in homi- 
cide cases, as much or more than any 
one other thing, that causes the enorm- 
ous percentage of acquittals in this 
country in such cases, with the conse- 
quently enormous number of homi- 
cides. 


Everyone has. and expresses, a dis- 
like for crime in the abstract, but in 
dealing with the concrete manifesta- 
tion of crime, which is the criminal, 
this attitude of good-natured sympathy 
and tolerance for him, and of indiffer- 
ence to the evil he accomplishes, goes 
far toward paralyzing the efforts of 
judges and prosecutors. 

In the city of New York about 900 
men, women, and children are killed 
annually by motor vehicles, a substan- 
tial proportion of them being the vic- 
tims of gross negligence and disregard 
of the rights of pedestrians. The po- 
lice almost invariably arrest in such 
cases, and the district attorney prose- 
cutes in a large number. If juries 
were capable of looking beyond the 
individual and of making an example 
for the general good, this evil could be 
materially reduced by the certainty 
that a fatal accident due to negligence 
would bring punishment. But our 
juries are incapable of anything of the 
kind, and so constantly acquit even 
in the clearest and most extreme cases 
that the prosecutor goes into these 
cases as foregone failures. The de- 
fendants’ attorneys draw a pathetic 
picture of the disrupted home, and in- 
quire whether a model husband and 
father, who was guilty only of a de- 
plorable lack of judgment under try- 
ing circumstances, should be sent to 
Sing Sing to herd with murderers and 
thieves—and the juries acquit. 


This attitude of juries is well illus- 
trated in their attitude toward the po- 
lice. It may be stated generally that 
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they have no liking for the police, no 
sympathy with them in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and that they 
rarely believe them if there is any 
excuse whatever for their not doing 
so. But the moment that a policeman 
is himself brought to trial as a de- 
fendant, he is taken into the sympathy 
extended to all defendants, his word 
is taken and believed (although, of 
course, his motive to falsify is much 
stronger than in any case where he 
testifies merely as an officer), and if 
any of the witnesses against him are 
criminals, their testimony is regarded, 
for once, with suspicion. 

No word, nowadays, is really more 
abhorrent to the American people than 
the word “discipline.” They hate to 
subject their children to it, they hate 
to submit to it themselves or inflict 
it upon law-breakers, and even when 
an infinitesimal portion of our crim- 
inals reach state’s prison, they refuse 
to bring the hated thing to bear upon 
them. They seem to regard “disci- 
pline” and “cruelty” as synonymous 
words and, in a well-meaning effort 
to avoid the latter, throw the former 
to the winds and provide a summer 
baseball schedule and a weekly series 
of motion pictures and vaudeville 
shows throughout the year to men who 
are supposed to be used as living ex- 
amples of the biblical but un-American 
saying that “the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” 

Religion and the teaching and prac- 
tice of religion involve discipline, and 
therefore a generation is now on the 
stage who are well-nigh pagan, accord- 
ing to any religious standards of the 
past. But you can have discipline 
without religion, and the pagan youth 
of Greece and Rome were brought up 
with a strict sense of discipline in the 
home and to the state, while our mod- 
ern pagans are without discipline of 
any sort. The natural and inevitable 
result has followed; and short-sighted 
indeed is the person who seeks to at- 
tribute to our statute law, or to our 
methods of procedure in enforcing that 
law, the unexampled volume of crime 
which now afflicts us. 
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The Marines Have Landed—Why? 


Condensed from The Independent (January 9, '26) 
Capt. Jonas H. Platt, U. S. M. C. 


CURTAIN of mystery has al- 

ways obscured from view the in- 

tensely interesting drama which 
surrounds the experiments of our Gov- 
ernment in the rebuilding of weak 
neighbor states. In most of these ad- 
ventures Marines have played an active 
part. Until recently Marines were 
serving in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, 
Nicaragua, China, Guam, Samoa, and 
the Philippines. 


The occupation of the negro republic 
of Haiti, which lies just southeast of 
Cuba, presents a typical case. It con- 
tains all the elements of many similar 
Marine Corps projects. A small and 
struggling republic is torn to ribbons 
by the military activities of rival poli- 
ticians. The treasury is empty. Debts 
to foreign investors are piled moun- 
tain high. The native Government is 
paralyzed. Business is at a standstill. 
Protection of lives and property, both 
native and foreign, rests on the whim 
of an unconstitutional dictator. Final- 
ly, the dictator is himself overwhelmed, 
and the wild beasts of anarchy are 
turned loose upon a helpless people. 


Policies which have their roots in 
the Monroe Doctrine prevent the in- 
tervention of European powers. Some- 
thing must be done, and America must 
do it. After all other measures have 
failed to restore peace, Marines are 
landed. They restore it with as little 
fighting as possible, and then begins 
the long and thankless task of leading 
a backward people toward self-gov- 
ernment. 


In 1915 President Guillaume Sam 
of Haiti was dragged from his refuge 
in the French Legation and torn to 
pieces by a mob. In all the awful 
history of that country a foreign lega- 
tion had never before been violated. 
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The high crime against international 
law could not be ignored. A little de- 
tachment of Marines came ashore from 
an American cruiser, and they quickly 
overran the feeble resistance of Haiti’s 
warriors. 


The speed with which the Marines 
brought peace to the city gave rise to 
the legend that these men from the sea 
could in a few days cure Haiti of all 
her ills and sail away. But bandits, 
masking as revolutionists were thick 
in the country districts. There was 
little money with which to meet the 
expenses of government. It was neces- 
sary to take over the customhouses, 
the only source of public revenue, if 
the clamoring creditors of Europe 
were to be quieted. The Marines were 
not magicians. So they settled down 
for a long visit. Navy paymasters 
took over the customs. Navy doctors 
established hospitals and cleaned up 
the pestholes. Marine officers became 
peace officers and saw that the people 
obeyed the laws. 


Leaders of all factions were invited 
to a conference, and an American ad- 
miral, under instructions from Wash- 
ington, opened negotiations for a 
treaty providing for American control 
for ten years. The members of the 
Haitian Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties, many of whom held office by vir- 
tue of farcical elections, suddenly 
found themselves without jobs, and 
their meeting place was locked. 


Then appeared a native provisional 
President and a cabinet. A council of 
state, which to some degree exercised 
the functions of the vanished legis- 
latures, also came into existence. 
Backed by Americans, the wheels of 
this new Government began to revolve 
with many a squeak and jerk. But 
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they turned nevertheless. 
the first time in Haitian history, the 
personal safety of those who held high 
office was guaranteed. Only Haitians 
wore the high hat of civil authority, 
but they ruled under the shadow of 
American martial law. 


For perhaps 


Gradually, the native courts were 
revived, and a native constabulary 
took over the policing of the country. 
The Marines on outpost duty with- 
drew to their barracks in the two 
principal cities. 


Eventually, the American admiral 
acting as military governor was suc- 
ceeded by a Marine general who was 
appointed American High Commission- 
er. He was and is the real ruler of 
the country when he cares to exercise 
his power. But he is at liberty to give 
the native officials more and more au- 
thority in proportion to their appar- 
ent ability to exercise it. 


Under the High Commissioner now 
serves a group of American civilians, 
all of them experts along certain lines. 
Among them are included a financial 
adviser and collector of customs, an 
agricultural chief, and a member of 
the claims commission who, together 
with a Frenchman and a Haitian, deals 
with thousands of claims which are the 
legacy of years of civil war. 


The original treaty with Haiti re- 
cently completed its ten years of life 
and was renewed with the Haitian 
Government’s consent. The old pro- 
visional President has been succeeded 
by an elected executive. The Ameri- 
can officials will leave Haiti when the 
Haitians have made good. 


Two chapters of the history of 
Marine occupations were recently 
closed when troops were withdrawn 
from Nicaragua and Santo Domingo. 


Americans never took over the Gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua as they did in 
Haiti. They simply restored order, 
protected American and foreign inter- 
ests, and exercised sufficient financial 
control to assure the adjustment of 
claims and the solvency of the nation. 
For several years the American Gov- 
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ernment was on the point of with- 
drawing the solitary company of Ma- 
rines in the capital, and only post- 
poned its action at the request of the 
Nicaraguan authorities. 


The Marines first landed in Santo 
Domingo in 1916. The Dominican 
President of the moment was unable 
to make his power felt over more than 
a small part of the capital city. Rebels 
pressed in on all sides of him. Out- 
side the city the country was divided 
among a group of local chiefs, each of 
whom held sway over his own domain 
without any legal sanction whatever. 
Many of these usurpers were little 
better than bandits, but each had his 
own following of unkempt but well- 
armed soldiery. 


Once the troops landed there, build- 
ing progressed much as it did in 
Haiti. Financial supervision, road 
building, sanitation, policing, and edu- 
cation filled the working days of the 
Americans for eight years. When the 
last Marine took his departure a native 
constitutional Government held sway 
over a solvent and efficient republic. 
That was 16 months ago. The time is 
not ripe for an accurate estimate of 
the ability of the Dominicans to main- 
tain the structure erected by American 
hands. 


Since 1900, Marines have been in- 
trusted with the protection of the 
American Legation in China. This is 
the only legation guard now main- 
tained by the United States in any 
foreign country. The Marines were 
sent to Peking shortly before the Boxer 
uprising. Before reinforcements could 
reach them they were surrounded in 
the legation compound by a horde of 
Boxers. History recounts how they 
withstood the long siege which fol- 
lowed and saved the diplomats, their 
families, and many refugees from 
massacre. 


Under an agreement between the 
American and Chinese Governments 
the legation guard of Marines has been 
continued from year to year and will 
probably remain in force for some time 
to come. 
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The Dog’s Gift to Medical Progress 


Condensed from Hygela (January, '26) 


Walter B. Cannon 


REVIEW of medical progress 

proves that the dog has given in- 

calculable aid to man in revealing 
the ways in which organs of the body 
work and in disclosing the real nature 
of important diseases and the means 
of effectively treating them. 


The marvelous growth of modern 
medical science began with Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, in which discovery the dog 
played an important part. Since Har- 
vey’s time that animal has served in 
many investigations of the disorders 
of the heart, and has given information 
which is used daily by physicians in 
judging heart disease. Sir Thomas 
Lewis, perhaps the foremost living au- 
thority on this subject, testifies that 
the painless sacrifice of a relatively 
small number of dogs has yielded ‘a 
wealth of knowledge which so long as 
medical science exists will continue to 
confer great and lasting benefits on 
mankind.” 


In civilized countries all over the 
world the method of artificial respira- 
tion employed to resuscitate persons 
apparently drowned, the victims of 
electric shock, and the unfortunates 
overwhelmed by noxious gases, is the 
so-called “prone pressure” method. It 
was devised by Sir E. Sharpey-Schafer, 
of Edinburgh University, and was first 
proved efficacious by tests on a few 
dogs which were drowned and revived. 
They were selected rather than other 
animals because they alone had chest 
walls nearly enough like man’s in re- 
siliency to serve the purpose. 

In no realm has progress been more 
rapid or more serviceable to mankind 
than in surgical technic. When a new 
operation must be tried, it may be at- 
tended by great risk. Shall the risk 
be taken by the sick man or woman 
or by a lower animal? Again, the large 
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size of the dog is important, and many 
operations which are now performed 
daily on man were first tried on the 
dog. Cushing, the renowned brain 
surgeon, has testified that knowledge 
of ways to operate on the pituitary 
gland, a small body at the base of the 
brain, was derived from a series of 
surgical experiments on dogs and that 
every patient operated on for pituitary 
disease and thereby possibly saved 
from a life of blindness may thank the 
dog for this blessing. On the dog, 
also, the amount of kidney substance, 
as well as the amount of the small 
bowel that can be safely removed— 
questions made important by accident 
and disease—was first learned by sur- 
gical tests. The dog helped in discov- 
ering methods of uniting the ends of 
the cut bowel and methods of uniting 
the stomach with the bowel by way 
of a new opening. By experience 
with the dog, surgeons have learned 
to operate on the chest. Operations 
on the heart, even on the interior of 
the heart, were first perfected on the 
dog and later done effectively on hu- 
man beings. In this way, too, the best 
ways of operating on the lung and of 
closing the chest wall were determined. 


Among common domestic animals 
the dog is especially useful because 
omnivorous. Almost all that we know 
about the work of the digestive glands, 
and the course of digestion of different 
foods in the stomach and intestines 
has been learned by experimental 
studies on dogs. By feeding experi- 
ments on puppies, the cause of rickets 
was found, and now sufferers from 
that disease, both human and animal, 
can be properly cared for. 


Another grave condition afflicting 
mankind is diabetes, a disease char- 
acterized by defective utilization of 
starchy food. Almost all that we know 
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about the cause and relief of diabetes 
bas been learned from dogs, because 
they, being omnivorous, could be fed 
starchy food, meat, fat and any de- 


sired combination. It has been esti- 
mated that in the United States alone 
there are now about 1,000,090 people 
who already have diabetes or will de- 
velop it. Many of the most dangerous 
features of diabetes are now under the 
control of physicians; and every step 
of this progress must be credited to 
the dog. 


Still another way in which the dog 
is helpful to mankind is in the proving 
of drugs. The strength of some of the 
most important medicinal agents can 
be learned only by being tried on low- 
er animals, the dog among them. Thus, 
according to United States require- 
ments, the drug epinephrin, which is 
used to check hemorrhage and to 
abolish the distress of asthma, must be 
standardized by canine tests. Pituitary 
extract, an agent commonly employed 
in child-birth, a powerful agent which 
may be useless if too weak and danger- 
ous if too strong, has its strength de- 
termined by its effects on guinea-pigs 
and dogs. By experiments on dogs, 
the dangers of chemical substances 
have been discovered. In this way 
wood alcohol was first shown to be 
harmful and capable of causing blind- 
ness and death. Dogs are serviceable, 
therefore, not only in assuring safe 
and curative medicines, but in warn- 
ing against dangerous poisons. 


In certain conditions man and dog 
suffer alike; what helps man may help 
the dog as wel!. For example, both 
have rabies. Largely by means of 
dogs, the famous Pasteur worked out 
his preventive treatment for rabies, 
a treatment which has reduced the 
mortality~ of persons bitten from 16 
to less than one per cent. Now dogs 
are being treated in a protective man- 
ner, so that they do not become rabid. 
Hookworm is an affliction common to 
dogs and man. The life history of this 
parasite, its method of spread, and the 
means of preventing its entrance into 
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the human body were developed by 
experiments on dogs. There are in 
tropical countries probably more than 
100,000,000 people infested with hook- 
worm. For the treatment of the di- 
sease chenopodium has been found a 
highly efficacious drug, but of varying 
strength. Tests on dogs are absolutely 
necessary in order to determine the 
dosage. 


In the United States, all institutions 
in which animals are used for medical 
and biological research have adopted 
regulations providing for the comfort 
of the animals. All operations must 
be sanctioned by the laboratory di- 
rector. Furthermore, the regulations 
require all operations likely to cause 
greater discomfort than anesthetiza- 
tion itself to be done under anesthesia 
and to be followed by painless death. 
The director alone can make exceptions, 
and only in the rare cases in which 
anesthesia, or death of the animal, 
would defeat the purpose of the ex- 
periment. 


Space permits only the mention of 
the dog’s gifts to man in revealing the 
nature of thyroid disease, of parathy- 
roid disturbances, of caisson sickness, 
of the history of parasitic affections 
such as trichinosis and tapeworm in- 
festation, of malignant jaundice and 
of many other conditions. No point 
has been made of the important in- 
sight which the dog has given us into 
the workings of the nervous system. 
Nothing has been said concerning the 
value of the dog in relation to the 
necessary training for surgical technic 
or for the delicate procedure of the 
transfusion of blood. Enough has been 
stated, however, to show tnat the dog 
has given to mankind gifts of inesti- 
mable value. 


Of the dog used by the medical in- 
vestigator, William James wrote, with 
appreciative understanding: “If the 
poor, benighted mind could only be 
made to catch a glimpse of the human 
intentions, all that is heroic in him 
would religiously acquiesce.” 
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DOCTOR JOSEPH COLLINS (p. 615) is a New York neurologist of national reputa- 
tion, who in recent years has turned from the writing ef technical booka about nervous 
disorders to such excursions into other fields as The Doctor Looks at Literature and 
The Doctor Looks at Biography. 


STUART CHASE (p, 617), author of The Tragedy of Waste, is a member of the Labor 
Bureau of New York. 


F. J SCHLINE (p, 617) is a mechanical engineer-physicist, specializing in standard- 
ization and specification work, formerly technical assistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. 


WILIIAM G, SHEPHERD (p. 621), well-known magazine writer, is associate editor 
of Collier’s. 


DOCTOR WILLIAM L, STIDGER (p. 623), a frequent contributor to various journals, 
was formerly pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit. He is now lo 
cated in Kansas City, 


The author of “IS BIG BUSINESS A CAREER?” (p, 629) is a young man who has 
been connected with several large corporations where he has made an excellent record. 
He has now left (for reasons given in his article) to go into business for himself. 


MARK SULLIVAN (p, 631), an astute writer on political subjects, contributes regu- 
larly to The World’s Work and other leading periodicals. 


DON SEITZ (p. 635) was for 25 years Business Manager of the New York World. 


GRANT M. HUDSON (p. 637) is a manufacturer living in Lansing, Mich. Repre- 
senting the largest congressional district in the United States, he was elected by the big- 
gest majority ever given a congressional candidate on a platform of preventing any weak- 
ening of the prohibition enforcement. He is chairman of the sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, which has been investigating the success of the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act. 


THE VERY REVEREND W. R. INGE (p. 643), Dean of St. Paul’s, London, is a 
leader in the Church of England. His article is based on an address given at Yale on 
the Lyman Beecher Foundation. 


JOSEPH C, LINCOLN (p. 651), one of the best-knowr novelists of the present day, 
was born and grew up on the New England coast. Through his more than 20 books, mil- 
lions of Americans have become acquainted with the Cape Cod country and its people. For 
years his novels have been among the best sellers. Among his works are Shavings, Queer 
Judson, Cap’n Eri, Rugged Water, Cape Cod Ballads, Our Village (sketches), Galusha the 
Magnificent and Fair Harbor, 


CHARLES MERZ (p. 665) has becn a member of the editorial staff of The New Re 
public, Harper’s Weekly and the New York World. 


DOCTOR WALTER B, CANNON (p. 677) is professor of physiology at Harvard Medi- 
cal School. He is also chairman of the Committee on Protection of Medical Research of the 
American Medical Association. 
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